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Rotes. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

“ Premiums offered by the Society instituted in Lon- 
don for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. London, 1761.” 

The pamphlet of which the above is the title is 
now curious as showing, by the present state of 
agriculture, arts, and manufactures, how useless it 
is to offer premiums for the production of things 
unsuited to the nature of the soil or the genius of 
a nation. Thus we find a gold medal offered 
“for planting out in the year 1763 the greatest 
number of white pine, commonly called Lord 
Weymouth’s pine, or the New England pine— 
being the properest sort for masts”: that “ bees- 
wax being a scarce article, a gold medal will be 
given to the person who shall erect an apiary for 
thirty hives”: that “seven hundred pounds will 
be given to encourage the raising of hemp in all 
parts of England and Wales.” 

Premiums are also offered for strange objects : 
thus, “thirty pounds for inventing the best me- 
thod of perfectly purifying clouded cornelians or 
onyxes”; “fifty pounds for the discovery of any 
cheap composition of a very strong and lasting 
colour for the marking of sheep, which will bear 
the weather a proper time, and not damage the 











wool, as pitch, tar, &c., do ; to be produced on or 
before the last Tuesday in February, 1762.” 

Some of the “premiums for promoting polite 
arts” are, it must be confessed, large, when we 
recall the prices for which Hogarth sold his pic- 
tures. Thus, for the best drawing in chalks, from 
a statue, twenty-five guineas are promised ; and 
for the best drawing of a landscape from nature, 
with chalk, pen, indian ink, or bister, thirty 
guineas. And the other premiums for drawing 
and engraving are in proportion as large. Paint- 
ing does not, however, receive much encouragement. 
Only one hundred guineas are promised “for the 
best original historical picture, the subject to be 
taken from British history only, containing not 
less than three human figures as large as life” ; 
and fifty guineas “for the best original landscape 
on a canvas six feet four inches long and four 
feet six inches high.” This is remarkable ; nor 
are the conditions under which the pictures are 
admissible less so. We are told,— 

“ Proof must be made to the satisfaction of the society, 
that the whole of each picture was painted in England, 
and since the lst of January, 1761. The pictures to be 
delivered without frames to the register of the society, 
on or before the second Tuesday in March, 1762; and 
those which gain premiums must remain with the so- 
ciety two months after the decision.” 


One hundred guineas is the premium offered 
for the best life-size statue in marble. 

For silk gloves and mits, like the French, a 
premium of thirty guineas is promised; and an- 
other for knitted hose. The following is also 
curious. A premium will be given— 


“For the best carpet in pattern, colours, and work, 
made in the loom upon the principle of the Turkey car- 
pets, in any workhouse or house of charity, by women or 
girls who have not been employed before in any such 
work or manufacture, the same not being less than two 
and a half yards long and one and a half broad ; to be 
produced on or before the second Tuesday in December, 
1761, fifteen guineas. For the second best, ten guineas. 

“N.B. A certificate will be required of the directors or 
governors of such workhouse or charity house, or any 
three of them, that the same was made or manufactured 
by women or children supported in such workhouse or 
charity house, and under the circumstances above men- 
tioned.” 

In the next page— 

“A strong cloth being prepared in Sweden from hop 
stalks or binds, the society will give a premium of fifty 
pounds for the best and greatest quantity of such cloth 
(not less than one hundred and fifty ells), made in Eng- 
land, and produced to the society on or before the second 
Tuesday in December, 1761. Second premium, twenty- 
five pounds. 

“The hop stalks or binds are to be collected in au- 
tumn, put into water, and covered therewith the whole 
winter. In March they are to be taken out, dried in a 
stove, and dressed as fiax. The prepared filaments will 
be fine, soft, and white, and may be spun and woven into 
cloth. Hop stalks require a longer time to rot than 
flax; and if not completely macerated the woody part 
will not separate, nor the cloth prove white and fine.” 


Thirty pounds are offered for the best model of 
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a drill plough, “which shall plough, sow, and cover 
in seed at the same time.” 

There are also premiums for the production in 
America of cochinea], sturgeon if imported into 
London, silk, raisins, wines; and the list finishes 
with one for “provincial gardens in our colonies 
in North America, for the raising such rare and 
useful plants as are not the spontaneous growth of 
this kingdom.” 

The pamphlet concludes with the announcement 

hat— 

“A gold medal will be given for the best treatise on 
the arts of peace, containing an historical account of 
the progressive improvements of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, in that part of Great Britain called 
England, with the effects of those improvements on the 
morals and manners of the people, and pointing out the 
most practical means of their future advancement. All 
treatises to be sent in to the society on or before the 
second Wednesday in December, 1761.” 

Ratrpn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 





A LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS USED BY FRENCH 
WRITERS, AND MISSING IN LITTRE’S Dic- 
TIONNAIRE. 

(Continued from p. 82.) 


Gavelkind.—" Le systéme de succession en usage parmi 
les Celtes irlandais, et que les juristes anglais ont appelé 
gavelkind, ressemble 4 celui qu’on rencontre dans les 
communautés de famille ou zadrugas serbes.”—E. de 
Laveleye, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 795. 

Génialement (Engl. genially).—“ Cette peinture si 
génialement anglaise.”—Th. Gautier, Zes Beaux-Arts en 
Europe, vol. i. ii. 13. 

Gentleman (used as an adjective).—* C'est un art par- 
ticulier . anglais), raffiné jusqu’a la maniére, bizarre 
juequ’d la chinoiserie, mais toujours aristocratique et 
gentleman,” —Id. ibid., i. 7. 

Gig.—“ Miss Rovel......venait d’arriver au sommet de 
la colline dans un gig qu'elle conduisait elle-méme.”— 
V. Cherbuliez, Miss Rovel, vi. ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
15 Déc., 1874, p. 723. 

Graining.—‘ En Angleterre on en trouve une autre 
espéce que les auteurs nomment Gratning.......Pour nous, 
le Graining est le Dard frangais, ou une variété insignifi- 
ante de l’espéce.”—H. de La Blanchére, in Dr. Chenu, 
Les Trois Régnes de la Nature, 1865, p. 389. 

Greenback.—“ A voir comment tous ces gens dépensent 
les greenbacks et les jettent au vent, on dirait qu’ils n’ont 
qu’A frapper du pied pour les faire sortir de terre.”— 
L. Simonin, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Avril, 1875, p. 570. 

Grizaly.—‘ Le caractére spécial du Grizsly, ce sont ses 
énormes griffes blanches, arquées, larges d’un cdté, en 
bizeau [sic] aigu par dessous.”—H. de La Blanchére, in 
Dr. Chenu, 1866, p. 98. 

Grouse.—‘ La Grouse, petit Tétras 4 queue pleine, de 
Buffon.” —G. de Cherville, in Dr. Chenu, 1865, p. 315. 

Guiderope.—“ Nous avons été délestés d’une facon 
d'autant plus opportune que nous n’avions pas méme eu 
le temps de larguer notre guiderope.”—W. de Fonvielle, 
Moniteur Universel, 29 Mai, 1874. 

Help.— Tl est beaucoup plus difficile ici [dans l'Ouest) 
qua New-York, de trouver des domestiques qui vous 
servent. Ceux qui veulent bien s’y plier ne eonsentent 
pas a étre appelés autrement que des aides—helps.”—L. 
Simonin, Revue des Dewx Mondes, 1" Avril, 1875, p. 565. 








Highland.—“ Sir H. Maine a constaté que dans les 
highlands de l’ouest les communautés de village, dissoutes 
eu ces derniers temps, partageaient périodiquement les 
terres entre les habitans par un tirage au sort.”—E. de 
Laveleye, loc. cit., 15 Avril, 1875, p. 794, note 2. 


The word highlander is often to be met with. 


Hisser (Eng. to hiss).—“ Pardon, voisine, pardon ; cer- 
tainement ce n'est pas vous que je me serais permis de 
hisser comme cela...c'est 4 mes deux amis que je 
m’adressais.”—P. de Kock, La Demoiselle du Cinquiéme, 
ii. 3. Paris, V. Benoist et C’*. 

Home.—“ Ce pays oi chaeun prétend avoir son home, 
son foyer & iui.”—L. Simonin, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
1* Janv., 1875, p. 71.—“ Nous avons préféré le home de 
notre campement 4 l’hospitalité peu séduisante que le 
lazaret [d’Hébron] offre d’ordinaire aux voyageurs.”— 
E. Melchior de Vogiié, Journées de Voyage en Syrie, ii. ; 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1° Février, 1875, p. 556. 

Homestead.—“ Dans le principe, le colon s'est installé 
librement sur le terrain ; il l'a acquis du gouvernement 
fédéral en retour d’une somme minime et en vertu de la 
loi de homestead ou du foyer, qui fixe l’étendue de terre 
a laquelle a droit toute famille de colon.”—L. Simonin, 
loc. cit., 1" Avril, 1875, p. 560. 

Hommock (see Hummock).—‘‘Ce refuge était ordi- 
nairement un tertre élevé, appelé Aommocl:, couvert 
d'une épaisse végétation.”"—Comte de Paris, loc. cit. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1* Juillet, 1874, p. 18. 

Horse-quard.—* Son départ d’Angleterre avait été 
précédé d’un duel qu'il avait eu avec un capitaine des 
horse-guards, lequel était resté sur le terrain.”—A, 
Réville, Le Major Frans, par Mme. Boshoom-Toussaint; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1° Juillet, 1876, p. 131. 

Humbug.— Sellers est la personnification du humbug; 
il vit d’expédiens.”—Th. Bentzon, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
15 Mars, 1875, p. 326. 

Hummock.— 11 [l’ours blanc] grimpe jusqu’au sommet 
des montagnes de glace appelées hummocks.”—H. de la 
Blanchére, in Dr. Chenu, 1866, p. 95. 

Iceberg.—* Durant tout le mois de Juillet, elle [la Ger- 
mania] se heurta vainement contre d'infranchissables 
agglomérations d’icebergs et de champs soudés |'un & 
l'autre.”—J. Gourdault, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Févr., 
1875, p. 712. 

Incorporé (with the legal meaning of incorporated, 
which does not belong to the French word).—“ Dés ce 
moment aussi (1853) la Société protectrice pour les 
enfans des rues était définitivement instituée, et trois 
ans aprés elle était officiellement reconnue, incorporée, 
par un acte de la iégislature de l'état de New-York.”— 
L. Simonin, loc. cit., 1* Janv., 1875, p. 66.—“ En 1837, la 
ville [Chicago] était incorporée, c’est-a-dire que son 
organisation municipale était reconnue.”—Id. iid, 
1* Avril, 1875, p. 568. 

Incumbent.—“ L’ex-vice-principal de Lampeter, devenu 
depuis peu l’incumbent ou pasteur titulaire de Broad- 
chalke [Rowland Williams].”—A. Réville, loc. cit., 
15 Aotit, 1875, p. 883. 

Joint-family.—“ L’Inde encore aujourd’hui nous offre 
dans la famille associée, joint-famtly, comme disent les An- 
glais, l'image exacte du sept celtique de I'Irlande ancienne. 
La joint-family forme un corps moral qui posséde, qui 
acquiert et qui a une durée perpétuelle comme une 
société de mainmorte.”—¥. de Laveleye, loc. cit, 
15 Avril, 1875, p. 792. 

King’s Charles ; King-Charles.—“ Les pages conduisant 
les levrettes et les King’s Charles."—Th. Gautier, Le 
Beaux-Arts en Europe, vol. ii. xxvii. p. 33.—“ On peut 
encore, lorsque le renard s'est terré, faire usage de chiens 
de trés-petite dimension, de bassets & jambes torses et & 
poils trés-rudes, de petits doguins griffons, de terriers 
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d’Ecosse, ou méme de King-Charles.”—J. La Vallée, La 
Chasse & Courre en France, iv. 153. Paris, L. Hachette 
et C'*, 1859, 2° éd. 

Knickerbocker.—“ Le nom de Kntckerbocker...sert & 
distinguer famili¢rement aux Etats-Unis les descendans 
des anciens colons hollandais. Ce nom, qu’aucun dic- 
tionnaire ne mentionne et dont on cennait encore moins 
létymologie [Query: How far is this assertion correct? 
I find in Gustave Masson’s Dictionary of the French 
Language, London, Macmillan & Co., 1874: “ Knicker- 
bockers, 3. culotte bretonne, f.”], parait avoir été primi- 
tivement celui qu’on donnait aux culottes courtes que 
portaient les premiers immigrans.”—L. Simonin, loc. cit., 
}" Déc., 1875, p. 659. 

Know-nothing.—“ ll —- III.] n’entendait pas 
certes détruire l’empire de Habsbourg et faire régner le 
Hohenzollern du Sund jusqu’é |’Adriatique, ainsi que 
l'eussent facilement admis les intransigeans et les know- 
nothing du principe de nationalité.”—Julian Klaczko, 
Deux Chanceliers ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Aout, 1875, 
p. 774. 

Henri GAUSssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

(To be continued.) 


ROBERT SOUTHEY ON THE VALUE OF 
MINOR POETRY. 

Robert Southey’s letters were no less remark- 
able for quantity than for quality, the Times 
describing them as “countless” models of pure 
English. In 1847 Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, 
printed a number of Southey’s letters in his 
Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey ; six volumes of Southey’s Cor- 
respondence were published in 1849 by his son, the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey ; and four more 
closely printed volumes were issued in 1856 under 
the editorship of the poet’s son-in-law, the Rev. J. 
Wood Warter, B.D. ; yet I believe a large number 
of Southey’s letters remain unprinted. I enclose 
a verbatim copy of one in my possession, which is 
very characteristic, and may be interesting to 
readers of “N. & Q.” as showing the laureate’s 
opinion as to what kind of poetry was saleable, 
and generally of the no market-value of “ minor 
poetry ” sixty years ago :-— 

“ Keswick, May 10, 1816. 

“You have probably learnt from the newspapers that 
at the time when your packet arrived we were suffering 
under the severest of all afflictions, the loss of our only 
son, and that son one of the most hopeful in ever 
respect that ever parents were blest with. Under suc 
& sorrow, it is only a firm, a lively, and an abiding faith 
that could support us. 

“I wish it were in my power to render any service to 
your friend, Mrs. Steele, or to offer her any useful advice. 
She certainly possesses great genius, and many parts of 
her poem are very beautiful both in feeling and ex- 

ression: I would not say this unless I thought so. But 

ondon booksellers are not fond of publishing poetry 
unless it come from some known name, for otherwise not 
one volume in fifty pays the expense of publication. 

“* Eva’ is defective in story. The best way, as it appears 
to me, in which your friend could exercise and improve 
her talents is by taking some story from Roman, Eastern, 
or fairy tales, and clothing it in verse. Great poets have 








not disdained to do this. In this way I feel confident 
that, with her powers, she would distinguish herself 
greatly, and the habits of narrative, invention, and 
arrangement would gradually be acquired. It would be 
doing injustice to my own feelings if I did not repeat that 
the present volume bears the best marks of promise, and 
that every person to whom I have shown it has admired 
it very much. 

“ Mary is a sad invalid ; the greater part of her time 
is passed in a state of suffering from complaints which in 
no degree endanger life, but deprive it of almost all enjoy- 
ment. There are, however, intervals when it appears as 
if she ailed nothing. Robert is still with Mr. Pople ; his 
apprenticeship will expire next year, and ther, of course, 
we shall be anxious concerning him. He has been 
seriously indisposed this spring with an obstinate cough 
of some months’ standing, which is now giving way. 

“For ourselves, till this late affliction (the heaviest 
which could possibly have befallen us), no persons were 
more abundantly blessed. And we have still more 
blessings than fall to the lot of the greater part of man- 
kind, though the flower of our hopes and happiness is 
cut off. We are both beginning to show the hand of 
time. My own head is thickly sprinkled with grey hairs, 
but the last two months have done more towards de- 
priving me of a youthful hilarity of spirits than the 
course of years perhaps would ever have accomplished. 
We have four girls, the eldest has just completed her 
twelfth 7 the youngest is about three; they are all 
in good health at present, and as happy as they can be. 

** Mary and her sisters join in kindest remembrances. 
—Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

“ Ropert SourHey. 

“We should be truly rejoiced if any circumstance 
should ever lead you this way.” 

Addressed :— 

“To Miss Lovell, with Benjamin Ball, Esq., 37, Leeson 
Street, Dublin.” [ Postage, 1s. 2d.] 

This Miss Lovell was a sister of Southey’s 
brother-in-law, Robert Lovell, of whom I gave a 
short account in “N. & Q.,” 4 §. v. 171. She 
died about seven years ago, upwards of eighty 
years of age, being remarkable for possession of 
all her faculties and great clearness of memory. 
The Mary referred to in this letter was the wife of 
Robert Lovell, and sister of Southey’s first wife. 
She resided at Keswick, with the poet, and 
“there,” says the Times, “she found happiness 
until his death.” Her son, Robert Lovell the 
younger, Southey apprenticed, and took a warm 
interest in his welfare until his mysterious fate in 
1836 (see “N. & Q.,” ut supra). 

Who Mrs. Steele was, of what works she was 
the author, and whether she carried out Southey’s 
advice, I have no means of knowing. Presumably 
other readers of “N. & Q.” are more fortunate, 
and hence the possible interest of this letter to 
them. S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Tue Inrivence oF Foix-Lore on A F.RS. 
—The following extract from the Autobiography 
of Dr. A. B. Granville, M.D., F.R.S. (London, 
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H. 8. King & Co., 1874), may be fitly presented to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” :— 

“Some of my readers will feel disposed to laugh out- 
right at a learned doctor admitting he is an inveterate 
believer in all sorts of popular superstitions, forebodings, 
and presentiments. I am alarmed at the spilling of a 
salt-cellar; I don’t like to meet a hearse while going out 
of the street door ; I would not undertake a journey or 
any important work on a Friday; and the breaking of a 
looking-glass would throw me into fits. Now this morn- 
ing,* soon after our téte-d-téte déjeiiner, I became sud- 
denly depressed in spirits, to such a degree that my fair 
hostess fancied I had been taken ill. This state of 
nervousness and depression endured after I had retired 
to my hotel, and was making ready my luggage for my 
positive departure at noon on the succeeding day, leaving 
out only the evening dress for the dinner and opera. 
On taking my place at dinner the knife and fork laid 
before me crossway startled me (I dare say I turned 
pale), but I said nothing. There were two attendants. 
At the next course the other valet replaced my plate, 
and again the fatal cross was laid before me! I looked 
round to the three guests to see if it was the habit of 
the servants of the house; they had no cross, only the 
doctor : and again the third time the same symbol made 
its appearance before me with the setting of the dessert 
and corresponding plates with gilt knife and fork, the 
two latter “of whi ch articles again contrived to be laid 
down in a crucial form. Ah! now there was no mistake. 
Some great crossing was about to befall me. I had bet- 
ter shut myself up for the rest of the day, give up the 
proposed drive and the opera, and wait until I can 
escape in the morning from the doomed city. To make 
matters still more formidable, I found, on looking at my 
calendar, that it was Friday. All this mind-work I of 
course kept to myself, albeit I must have appeared 
rather more stupid than was my wont.”—Vol. i. p. 413, 


y hours later Dr. Granville was arrests 
uch for prophetic cutlery. St. SwitHrn 


‘oLtK-Lore Socrety.—I am not alone in 
g it high time that steps should be taken 
a society for collecting, arranging, and 
all the scattered bits of folk-lore which 
r ‘a of in books and hear of in the flesh. Such 
«% society should not confine its labours to the 
lk-lore of our own land, but should have members 
and workers everywhere. St. SwirHr. 





THE FRENCH STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
Histoire du Dépét des Archives des Affaires Etrangéres 
Paris au Louvre en 1710, a Ver saille s en 1763, at de 

nouvean « Paris en Divers Endroits depuis 1796.. Par 
Armand Baschet. Svo. Paris, Plon. 
Concluding Article. ) 
We now come to the last division of M. Baschet’s 
work, including the space of time which has 
elapsed between 1796 and 1853. A number of 
well-known names meet us at almost every step 
in this interesting gallery of portraits : Anquetil, 
Soulavie, Lemontey, Bignon, and Saint-Priest, to 
say nothing of the keepers of the Record Office 


* On a day in 1814, when the Doctor was at Bologna, 
and the guest of Medame Martinetti. 


themselves, men who have obtained and deserved 
European celebrity. 

Count d’Hauterive must first be mentioned 
here. A friend of Talleyrand, courteous and 
obliging in private life, parfait gentilhomme, but 
doggedly resolved upon keeping the Foreign Office 
papers unsullied by the hands of historical stu- 
dents, he would have deemed the communication 
of the treaty between Karl the Bald and Ludwig 
the German fraught with danger to the state. It 
was during Count d’Hauterive’s administration 
that Lemontey and Sir James Mackintosh obtained 
permission to make transcripts from the documents 
preserved in the Dépét des Relations Extérieures, 
the former for the history of the reign of Louis XV., 
the latter for his account of the Revolution of 1688. 
The dragon who watched with such jealous care 
the diplomatic garden of the Hesperides was obliged 
to yield ; but, if he could not wreak his vengeance 
upon the English statesman, he made, at any rate, 
Lemontey’s heirs smart for it. Immediately after 
the historian’s death, all his papers, notes,and MSS, 
were seized and confiscated, and the Gazette des 
Tribunaux for August, 1826, contains the details 
of the lawsuit which re esulted from that unwarrant- 











able act of administrative caprice. 

To Count d =e succeeded, in 1830, M. 
Mignet, the present distinguished secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences Moral et P ritiques. 
Thanks to M. Guizot’s initiative, a vig oro m0 $] impetus 
had been given to historical studies, and M. Baschet 
takes the op pportt inity of : ippreciat ting in detail the 


results of this species of scientific revival, paying 
at the same time a tribute of just praise to the 
learned editor of the Ne a tions relatives & la 
Nuce sso? ad’ Bs ; 


I shall say nothing of Messrs. Carteron and 
Cintrat, who occupied successively the post which 
M. Mignet left vacant when the Revolution of 
1848 broke out. M. Prosper Faugére, on the other 
hand, deserves a distinct notice; and I wish I 
could translate in extenso M. Baschet’s biographical 
sketch of this excellent French scholar. But I 
must forbear, and remain satisfied with alluding 
to the controversy which broke out between him 
and M. Victor Cousin on the subject of Pascal's 
Pensées, the latter not only maintaining that the 
austere Port-Royalist was in love, but trying to find 
out what lady had succeeded in winning his affec- 
tion; the former indignantly protesting against 
the cynicism which transformed Pascal into a kind 
of inamorato. These literary debates, however, 
have nothing to do with M. Faugére’s fitness for 
his post as Keeper of the Archives at the French 
Foreign Office. It would be impossible to imagine 
a better choice in ev rery respect ; and the ghost of 
poor D’Hauterive must feel dismayed indeed at the 
prospect of the liberal reforms which the Duke 
Decazes, supported by his able coadjutor, has 
sanctioned. Let me repeat that to M. Armand 
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Baschet belongs the glory of having demonstrated 
the imperative necessity of such reforms. 
Gustave Masson. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

The following extracts from Sir William Jones’s 
Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, printed in 
“London by Richardson, and sold by Cadell, in 
the Strand,” “ 1774,” may interest your readers :— 

“Ad Arabas et Persas veniamus. [Illi in poesi 
amatoria similitudinibus ex natura deductis admodum 
delectantur. Assimilant puellarum cincinnos hyacinthis, 
genas rosis, oculos, nunc ob colorem, violis, nunc ob ama- 
bilem illum languorem, narcissis, dentes margaritis, pa- 
pillas malis Punicis, oscula melli ac vino, labia pyropis, 
staturam proceris ramulis, faciem soli, crines nocti, 
frontem aurorz, ipsas denique puellas capreolis et 
hinnuleis.”—P. 176. 

He then quotes at length an anonymous Arab 
poet, and says :— 

“Mire hee descriptio, ut multz in Asiaticorum carmi- 
nibus, cum Salomonis poemate convenit. Et profecto hoc 
distichon ” (quoted in the original), “labia favis dulciora,”’ 
&e., “ prope totidem verbis ex Hebrao reddi videtur ” 
(also quoted in the original). “ Favi stillantes labia 
tua,” &c.—Solomon’s Song, iv. 11. 

Quoting the Choephore of AEschylus, Sir William 
remarks :— 

“Mire hee conveniunt cum Shakespeari nostri 
preclara tragoedia (Macbeth) qua nec Greecos poetas nec 
Latin 8s quidquam habuisse puto excelsius, aut magni- 
ficentius.”—P. 250. 

Again,— 

“Magnificum habemus Hybrie Cretensis axoXiov ” 
{preserved by Athenzeus) “ quod ideo citabo, quia veterum 
Arabum poesi sit persimile.” 

Eori pot tovrog péiya dou 

Kai figoc, cai rd caddy Aatonior, &c. 
“Sic poeta antiquus in Hamasa ” (quoted in the original). 
“Non sunt mihi opes preter loricam et cassidem, 

Et ensem,” &c. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 

I have always thought that there was a marked 
resemblance between 1 Kings xxii. 8, where Ahab 
says that he hates Micaiah, “for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil,” and 
Homer, Iliad, i. 106, seqg., where Agamemnon 
Says to ( Jhryses,— 





Mas Tl KAKOV, OV TWTOTE foot TO Kp?) vovVv eirres, 
ale TOL TA KAK’ Eo ira ppeci pvdjncacbar, 
eaUAov 0’ ore Ti rw Elwes Eros OUT’ ETEACT CUS. 
This is rendered by Lord Derby :— 
“Prophet of ill! thou never speak’st to me 
But words of evil omen; for thy soul 
Delights to augur ill, but aught of good 
Thou never yet hast promised, nor performed.” 


P. J. F. Gantition. 





“ Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.” 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard. 








* And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought, 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech.” 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam. 
Rosert J. C. Connoiiy, Clk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


One short text of the Paradise Lost indebts 
Milton to two sources, lying widely apart, bk. i. 
v. 66-7 :— 

* Hope never comes, 
That comes to all.” 

The exclusion of Hope from the “regions of 
sorrow ” looks up distinctly and unquestionably to 
Dante’s terrible writing over his Hell-gate :— 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 
But the cast of expression is from Euripides, 
Troade s, v. 676 -7, Andromache speaking o—_ 
"Epoi yap ovd*, 6 waar Acizetat Bporois, 
Liveow é€Azris. 
— EREM. 


“To know the future, look back on the past. The 
prophet's mirror hangs behind him.”—German Proverb. 
* Tell me, Philogopher, is it a crime 
To pry into the secret womb of Time; 
Or, born in ignorance, must we despair 
To reach events, and read the future there? 
Why, be it so—still ’tis the right of man, 
Imparted by his Maker, where he can, 
To former times and men his eye to cast, 
And judge of what’s to come by what is past.” 
Churchill, The Farewell. 
Wa. FREELOVE. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
“She, mouldering..... 
Lay there exiled from eternal God.” 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
“They being shut up . . . . lay there exiled from the 
eternal providence.”— Wisdom xvii. 2. 


** And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts.”— Tennyson. 
“Or a terrible sound of stones cast down ....ora 
roaring voice of most savage wild beasts.” 
Wisdom xvii. 19. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


“‘ SupPLEMENT TO Gray’s ‘ ELEGY 1n A CHURCH- 
YARD’ (from an American paper).”—Such is the 
title of what follows, in prose and verse, and 
which I have met with in Collet’s (Bryerley’s) 
Relics of Literature :— 

“* The celebrated Elegy, by Gray, is well known and 


justly admired by every one who has the least preten- 


sions to taste. But with all its polish, and deep poetic 
beauty and feeling, it always appeared to me to be 
defective, and I have met with a remark in Cecil’s 
Remains to the same effect. Amid a scene so well calcu- 
lated to awaken ina pious mind reflections on the sublime 
truths and inspiring hopes of Christianity, Gray, with 
the exception of two or three somewhat equivocal ex- 
pressions, says scarcely a word which might not have 
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heen said by one who believed that ‘ death was an eternal 
sleep,’ and who was disposed to regard the humble tenants 
of th se tombs as indeed ‘each in his narrow cell for 
ever laid.’ With these views, I have regretted that senti- 
ments similar to the following had not sprung up in the 
heurt, and received the exquisite touches of the classic 
pen of Gray. I do not offer them to supply the defi- 
ciency, an attempt as presumptuous and hopeless as that 
of the English artists to repair the mutilations which 
time or accident had occasioned among the inimitable 
relics of Grecian genius. The lines might with great 
propriety have followed the stanza beginning, ‘ Far from 
the madding crowd's ignoble strife’ :— 


No airy dreams their simple fancies fired, 

No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame ; 
But truth divine sublimer hopes inspired, 

And urged them onward to a nobler aim. 


From every cottage, with the day arose 

The hallowed voice of spirit-breathing prayer ; 
And artless anthems, at its peaceful close, 

Like holy incense, charmed the evening air. 


Though they, each tome of human law unknown, 
The brilliant path of science never trod, 
The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone, 
Which taught the way to glory and to God. 
Here they from truth’s eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters day by day; 
Learnt, since our days are evil, fleet, and few, 
To walk in wisdom’s bright and peaceful way. 
In yon lone pile, o’er which hath sternly pass’d 
he heavy hand of all-destroying Time,— 
Through whose low mouldering aisles now sighs the blast, 
And round whose altars grass and ivy climb,— 
They gladly thronged, their grateful hymns to raise, 
Oft as the calm and holy Sabbath shone ; 
The mingled tribute of their prayers and praise 
In sweet communion rose before the throne. 
Here, from those honoured lips, which sacred fire 
From Heaven’s high chancery hath touched, they hear 
Truths which their zeal inflame, their hopes inspire, 
Give wings to faith, and check affliction’s tear. 
When life flowed by, and, like an angel, Death 
Came to release them to the world on high, 
Praise trembled still on each expiring breath, 
And holy triumph beamed from every eye. 
Then gentle hands their ‘ dust to dust’ consign ; 
With quiet tears, the simple rites are said, 
And here they sleep, till at the trump divine 
The earth and ocean render up their dead. 
Rhode Island, America.” 


Perhaps some of your correspondents in America 
may be able to say who the author of the above 
lines was. They were written about fifty years 
ago. Frepk. Rute. 


MistLeTor iv Grimstnorre Park : A Larce 
30UGH FROM BRETAGNE.—Mistletoe grows very 
freely in the hawthorns and other trees in Grims- 
thorpe Park, Lincolnshire, though it is not to be 
found elsewhere in the neighbourhood. People 
have been accustomed to come from long distances, 
especially from London and Manchester, in order 
to gather the mistletoe, and have brought with 


committing a trespass, they disturbed the red deer 
in the park, and greatly damaged the trees. Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby has, therefore, been com. 
pelled to protect her property by employing addi- 
tional watchers in the park during the month 
before Christmas, in order to prevent the mistletoe 
from being interfered with and stolen. During 
this past December, fourteen extra watchers were 
thus engaged. Some of the boughs of mistletoe in 
Grimsthorpe Park are very large, though I cannot 
say that they can rival a bough of mistletoe that 
was sent by my friend Dr. Phené, F.S.A., this last 
December, to the Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, F.G.S., 
in the hall of whose house, at Granville Park, 
Lewisham, it was hung on Christmas Eve. The 
bough was procured by Dr. Phené from the “ wild 
woods of Broceliande,” in Bretagne, and, when 
gathered, measured ten feet in circumference. It 
lost but little of its grand dimensions in transit, 
and is, perhaps, the largest mistletoe bough ever 
imported into La Grande from La Petite Bretagne. 
One of the most scientific features in connexion 
with this botanical tour has recently been pub- 
lished in the Gardeners’ Chronicle; but the bough 
of mistletoe seems to deserve special mention. 
CuTHBert Bebe. 


Wirtcncrart in WARwIcKsHIRE.—It is worthy 
of note that at Warwick assizes, on Dec. 15, 1875, 
during the trial of James Haywood (who was 
found to have been insane at the time) for the 
murder of Anne Tennant, aged eighty years, at 
Long Compton, “it was proved in evidence that 
fully one-third of the villagers believed in witch- 
craft” (Standard newspaper, Dec. 16, 1875). 

Tuomas Norra. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


“ Bonnie Annie Lavrie.”—The heroine of this 
popular song was eldest of the three daughters 
of Sir Robert Laurie, first baronet of Maxwelton, 
Dumfriesshire. Her sisters were Violet and Su- 
sanna. Sir Robert Laurie was descended from a 
family of respectable merchant burgesses in the 
town of Dumfries. He received his diploma of 
baronetcy on March 27, 1685. He married Joan, 
eldest daughter of Walter Riddell, writer to the 
signet. The marriage contract is dated at Edin- 
burgh, January 25, 1687. On May 13, 1708, 
Anne Laurie granted a discharge to her brother, 
Sir Walter Riddell, Bart., for all debts due by him 
as representative of their family. She married in 
1709 James Fergusson, of Craigdanoch, who was 
returned here by his father, Alexander Fergusson, 
M.P. for the Dumfries burghs. “ Bonnie Annie 
Laurie” was mother of Alexander Fergusson, the 
hero of Burns’s song, “The Whistle.” Her admirer, 
who composed the song in her praise, was William 
Douglas, of Fingland, in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. This gentleman, according to Dr. C. T. 
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duellist, and is said to be the hero of the song, 
“Willie was a wanton wag.” CHARLES RocErs, 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


THornTon’s “Tourn ScoTtanp.”—In 1804 was 
published A Sporting Tour through the Northern 
Parts of England, and Great Part of the High- 
lands of Scotland, &c., by Colonel T. Thornton, of 
Thornville Royal, in Yorkshire. The year, in 
which the tour described in this very extraordinary 
book was made, seems to be nowhere mentioned by 
the author, yet I should judge that it could be easily 
determined from internal evidence by any one well 
acquainted with the state of Scottish society to- 
wards the end of the last century. Was it in 
1785 ? 

Pennant’s “British Zoorocy.”—An edition 
of this work was published in 1812, containing 
many additions, but the editor’s name is not 
given. Who was he? The author of a memoir 
of Latham in the Naturalist for October, 1838 
{iv. p. 31), says a “second ” edition of the British 
Zoology was published by Pennant’s son, and the 
context shows that the edition of 1812 is meant, 
but the writer is of course wrong in calling it the 
second. Bennett, in his edition of White’s Sel- 
borne (p. 113, note), says that the editor of the 
1812 edition of Pennant was “believed” to be 
“Mr. Hanmer,” and the late Dr. Gray told me 
that he had furnished Bennett with that informa- 
tion, though he could tell me nothing of Hanmer, 
nor can I learn anything of him from others to 
whom I have applied. Whoever the editor may 
have been, he was, as his notes show, a very com- 
petent zoologist, and this fact increases my desire 
to identify him. 

“Encyrcitopepia Lonprnensis.”—The zoologi- 
cal portion of this work, which appeared between 
1795 and 1829, contains a good deal more original 
matter than most of its kind in those days did, 
and perhaps deserves some attention. Yet the 
name of the contributor or contributors is nowhere 
given that I can ascertain. The compiler, “John 
W iikes, of Midland House, in the county of Sus- 
sex, Esquire,” announces himself as having been 
“assisted by eminent scholars of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Universities.” Can any one say 
who they may have been, and especially the author 
or authors of the zoological articles ? 

I should be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who would answer the above questions. 

AtrreD Newron. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Erymotocy or “Cap.”—In the article “ Law 
and Crime,” in the Pictorial W orld, Dec. 18, 1875, 
was the following paragraph :— 

“Said the Lord Chief Justice, in a recent case of 
libel :—‘I have often heard of the word “cad,” but I 
never knew what it meant; however, it isa term of op- 
probrium, I suppose.’ The interpretation was not given 
in court. It is just this: the last born of a farrow isa 
poor little pig—a weakling, and is commonly, in the 
country, called the cad. The slang is apparently an 
abbreviation of the French ‘ cadet,’ which Ogilvie’s Dic- 


tionary gives as ‘the younger of two brothers; the 
youngest son.’ That the elder son, inheriting the youth- 
ful strength of his progenitors, is commonly the stronger, 
and therefore more wortby of the heirship, is the essence 
and foundation of the old feudal law of primogeniture.” 
In the Slang Dictionary (Hotten) it is attempted 
to be shown that cad is a corruption of cadger. It 
also states that “the exclusives at the English 
universities apply the term cad to all non-mem- 
bers,” a fact (7) which, “ when found, make a note 
of.” Why should an omnibus conductor be called 
acad? And in what counties is the little weak- 
ling pig (mentioned in the above extract) known 
as the cad ? CurHBert Bebe. 


GENEALOGICAL.—In an examination lately of 
quite a mass of MS. pedigrees of the numerous 
ramifications of the Scottish family of Gordon, in 
search of a Walter Gordon who lived in Aberdeen- 
shire in the earlier part of the seventeenth century 
(say about 1612), it has strucl me as remarkable 
that this baptismal name occurs only twice in the 
many centuries embraced in the pedigrees: in the 
one case, the name of a son of Gordon of Bel- 
dornie, and married to a lady of the name of 
Lyon; and in the other, the name of one of the two 
natural sons of William Gordon, the last R. C. 
Bishop of Aberdeen. We know that this second 
Walter succeeded his elder brother John in cer- 
tain real property in Old Aberdeen, within the 
Chanonry, probably the gift of the bishop, if we 
are to believe Archbishop Spottiswoode’s account 
of the alienations he made of the property of the 
see. We also know that this Walter married, and 
was dead before March 16, 1615, as his son 
William served heir to him on that date (Aber- 
deen Retours, No. 137). I wish particularly to 
know what was the name of this Walter’s wife. 
The Walter of whom I am in search was married 
to a Marat Inis (Marjorie Innes). G. §. 


Oak Casrnet, 1678.—I have in my possession 
an oak cabinet, or buffet, bearing date 1678, 
though in style it might well belong to a period 
half a century earlier. It came from an old house 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. It has a central 
panel, at the back of the upper and open part, 
carved in high relief. This panel represents « 
warrior on horseback charging a standing figure, 
apparently a woman, having a sword in his or 
her hand. In the background are the walls of a 
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town, with roofs and gables of houses beyond. 
Two figures stand side by side on the battlements 
as spectators of the scene below. Is this merely 
an imaginary subject ? or was it intended by the 
carver to represent some incident, and what ? 

C. E. H. C. H. 


Davin Garrick’s Boox-PLate.—Some time 
ago I bought at Worcester a well-preserved copy 
of an English translation of Cicero’s Letters, in 
3 vols., “printed for R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, 
1753,” which, I may reasonably believe, once 
belonged tothe great actor, for it contains on the 
inside of the binding of the first volume his book- 

late. “Davin Garrick” is engraved in clear 
areal in the centre of a shield-like frame of 
flowering tracery, bearing, at the upper sides and 
at the bottom, symbols of the mimetic art—the 
mask, jester’s head, &c. At the top of the frame 
are the head and shoulders of Shakspeare, after the 
“Chandos” type, and, although the engraving is 
so small, the traditional earring is plainly dis- 
cernible. Under the outline of the frame is 
printed the following :— 

“La premiére chose qu’on doit faire quand on a 
emprunté un livre, c’est de le lire, afin de pouvoir le 
rendre plutét.”— Menagiana, vol. iv. 

The fame still attaching to Garrick’s memory 
may make the mention of my possession interest- 
ing to more than mere book-plate collectors. We 
may, I think, surmise, without any exaggeration 
of fancy, that he himse 4 designed the plate. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me the nature 
or authorship of Menagiana, whence the singularly 
apt advice to book-borrowers professes to be taken ? 


A. L. G. 


Cucxkoo=Cucxoitp.—Mr. Latouche, in his in- 
teresting book on Portugal, gives as an instance 
of the sensitiveness, or rather squeamishness, of 
the Portuguese with regard to the use of certain 
words, such as pig, in ordinary conversation, their 
never mentioning “‘ the name of a well-known mi- 
gratory bird mentioned allusively by Moliére and 
Shakspeare.” What is the bird ? T. B 

Without doubt “ cuckoo,” 


” 


regularly used for “cuck- 
old.” See Shakspeare’s Spring song at the end of Love's 
Labour’ s Lost: 
“The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings 
Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo! O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear!” 
See also ‘“‘ The Cuckoo,” in Mr. Furnivall’s Zove Poems 
and Humourous Ones, Ballad Society, &c. } 


“Two Nosie KrysMey,” 
“ An eele and woman, 
A learned Poet sayss: unles by th’ taile 
And with thy teeth thou hold, will either faile.” 
Who was the “learned poet”? I can find no 
classical phrase at all like this, except the proverb 


he, 


5, 49-51.— 








in Plaut., Pseud. ii. iv. 56, “ anguilla est, elabitur,” 
“ Anguillam cauda tenes” is given in Bohn’s Dict, 
Class. Quotations ; but neither of these expressions 
is applied to women. Pope, Dunciad, i. 280, 
“ Holds the eel of Science by the tail.” Fletcher 
alludes ‘ the proverb again in The Scornful 
Lady, ii. 1, “I will end with the wise man, and 
say, ° He. that holds a woman has an cel by the 
tail.’” Valentinian, i. 1, “and, if all fail, this is 
the first quick eel that saved her tail.” The 
Chances, iii. 3, “an eel’s tail.” The Prophetess, 
iii. 2, “hold her fast, she will slip through your 
fingers like an eel else.” 

Harotp LIttrLepAte. 


Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


“ CaTAMARAN.”—Will any one inform me how 
this word has come to be used as a term of oppro- 
brium, applied to an old woman? It is so used 
by Thackeray with reference to Lady Baker, Mrs. 
General Baynes, &c. The etymology of the word 
is the Tamil katta—tied, and mariéim trees, logs ; 
and the small rafts called catamarans are well 
known to every visitor to the East Indies. 

TENEOR. 

Ceylon. 


“ HisTorreE Des TRouBLES DE Honerir.”—Who 
was the author of the above, published, with curious 
engravings, Paris, 1686, chez Guillaume de Luynes?! 


W. M. M. 


Grorce Hvutcutnsoy.—Born in Edinburgh, 
married in co. Tyrone, Ireland, a few years pre- 
vious to 1755, and afterwards came to Philadelphia. 
Can any one give the name of his wife, date of 
marriage, and any information relating to his de- 
scent ? G. A. L 

De Lancey Place, Philadelphia. 


Pire’s Grounp.— Where was this place, near or 
adjoining the Houses of Parliament, and the scene 
of the duel of Horatio Walpole (Lord Walpole of 
Woolterton) and Mr. Chetwynd, mentioned in 
Horace Walpole’s Letter to Mann, March 14, 
1743, edit. 1857 ? 0. 


WELLineTon at AsTLEY’s.—On the occasion of 
the Duke’s visit to see the Battle of Waterloo 
there, the stage duke was unwilling to appear, as 
he heard that his prototype was in the theatre, and 
would not until invited to do so. What is the 
date of that event? GeorceE ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 

[About fifty years ago the Battle of Waterloo was raging 
at Astley’s Theatre, where the mimic Napoleon was 
played by Mr. Gomersal. He died at Leeds, 1862, aged 
seventy-four. The incident noticed above is strictly 
true. ] 


Cuatmers’s “CaLepon1a.”—The MS. of vol. iv. 
of this great national work is said, in Lowndes, to 
have been sold to Mr. Thorpe. W: as it ever published, 
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and, if not, what prevented its appearing? Mr. 
Chalmers’s Topographical Dictionary of Scotland, 
in nine vols., in MS., is also said to have been sold 
at the same time to Mr. Thorpe ; and I cannot 
find any trace of its having been published, or of 
vol. iv. of the Caledonia. Surely such valuable 
MSS., involving so much labour and research on 
the part of the industrious and “ conscientious ”* 
compiler, should not be allowed to perish, without 
some efforts being made for their publication. 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Why is Easter on THE 16TH oF APRIL THIS 
Year !—According to the tables in the Prayer 
Book 

“Easter Day is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon, or next after, the 21st day 
of March ; and, if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter Day is the Sunday after.” 

The first full moon this year, after March 21, is 
on Saturday, April 8. Why is not Easter Day on 
April 9? C. H. 


Tue following statement occurs in John §. 
Piercy’s History of Retford, p. 213 :— 

“In the ecclesiastical history of this place [Ordsall] 
two very remarkable instances of persecution occur.. 
The other is the case of the Rev. Marmaduke Moore, 
also rector of this parish, whose paternal estate, on the 
18th of November, 1652, was forfeited for treason and 
himself sequestrated from his living for the heinous and 
damnable offence of playing at cards three several times 
with his own wife.” 

Can any of your readers tell what is the truth 
about this, if, indeed, there be any truth whatever 
to be found? Card playing was not “treason” in 
1652, or at any time before or since. 


a. ¥. & 


Depications or Rutrtanp CxrurcHEs.—To 
what saints are the following churches in Rutland 
dedicated (authorities differ)—Belton, Exton, Nor- 
manton, Seaton, Stretton, Tickencote, Tixover, 
Wardley ? Tomas Norra. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Games aT Carps.—In an old MS. diary of 
1629 I find mention of the following 
“ Gamesat Chartes.—Ruffe, trumpe,slam’e, Gleeke, New- 
cut, Swigg, Loadam, Putt, primifisty, post and pair, 
Bone-ace, Anakin, seven cardes, one and thirty, my sewe 
has pig’d.” 

Can any one explain how the italicized games 
were played, or where further mention of them 
may be found ? W. H. Auuiyvtt. 

Oxford. 






Nava Excacement.—Can you refer me to the 
particulars and date of an engagement between 
the Gylikhied, 68 guns, and the Veteran? The 
following inscription appears upon two glass 





* See Quarterly Review, October, 1875, article “ The 
Maules of Panmure.” 


goblets, beautifully cut :—“The Gylikhied, 68 
guns, struck to the Veteran ; W. H. and I. S. R.,” 
and the two ships are also cut on the glass. It 
does not state how many guns the Veteran carried, 
which I should be glad to find out, with all other 
particulars. I. M. R. 


B. pe MAnpDEVILLE.—Is there any biography of 
the author of the Fable of the Bees? Wherecan I 
find a complete list of his works, with date and 
place of publication, &c.? If no biography, what 
are the best sources of information as to his life 
and opinions ? JOHNSTONE. 


Various. — Would any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” answer me these questions ?— 

1. What is the meaning of “casting and 
plashing” a hedge? (N.B.—In Cornwall we call 
any fence, stone or otherwise, which has vegeta- 
tion on it, a “hedge.”) The latter word refers, I 
believe, to taking turf from the ditch, and with it 
shaping the top of the hedge. 

2. There is an instrument used in the cultiva- 
tion of the wheat which is called in West Corn- 
wall an “Idiot.” This, I am told, is a corruption 
of “ Hitch-it.” It is the toothed instrument used 
before the harrow. Is this derivation correct ? 

3. Is there anywhere a collection of the names 
of the various pies eaten by the Cornish? Halli- 
well, I think, in his Western Cornwall, mentions 
some 200, but does not name them. The two 
most celebrated in story are “ Starry-gazy” and 
“Lammy Pie,” the first consisting of pilchards, 
with the heads of the fishes gazing at the stars 
through a hole in the middle of the crust. The 
latter is mentioned by Tregellas as having been 
given to a Cockney, who, after eating it, was told 
that it was made “ out of ourold goat.” Are these 
pies apocryphal, or were they ever part of the 
staple food of the Cornish people ? 

4. Near Redruth is a mine called “Cook’s 
Kitchen.” What is the meaning of the name? 

Taurstan C, PETER. 
Redruth. 


“Tae Mysterious Gentiemay.”—Has this 
story, by the late George Hodder, been published, 
and if so, where? I possess the original MS. 


L. H. D. R. 


“Tne Herr or Monpotro,” By Mrs. SHELLEY. 
—Can any one acquainted with the works of Mrs. 
Shelley inform me where and when this story was 
published ? Firz. 

Replies. 
THE GIPSIES. 
(5% S, ii. 421 ; iii. 409; v. 52, 97.) 

Mr. Srsox, who was an ardent admirer of the 

theory that Bunyan was a Gipsy, may be said to 





have exhausted the pro arguments, such as they 
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are, in his letter to “ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. iv. 465. Be 
that question as it may, I think Mr. Kircour 
has been rather too hasty in imagining that the 
Agyrte were Cairds, +. ¢. Gipsies, from the Grimm 
resemblance of their names, and the similarity of 
some of their habits, as described by Dr. Wilson. 

Surely the Agyrte were the exact counterpart 
of our ancient Lymitours. Turning to Halliwell 
and Wright’s edition of Nares’s Dictionary, I find, 
under the head “ Limit” :— 

“ Popishe friers were, and are, but ydlers and loytering 
vagabondes, good for nothing, but, even as flies flie 
abroade, upon all mennes meate, to fill themselves of 
other mens travels, even so doe they; for they go ydelly 
a limiting abrode, living upon the sweat of other mens 
travels.”—Northbrooke, Against Dicing, &c., 1577. 

Then, in Dr. Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1853, oc- 
curs :— 

“ Agyrtew (ayipra:), mendicant priests, who were 
accustomed to travel through the different towns of 
Greece, soliciting alms for the Gods, whom they 
served, and whose images they carried, either on 
their shoulders or on beasts of burthen. They were, 
generally speaking, persons of the lowest and most 
abandoned character.” 

Finally, Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con, 1855, furnishes us with :— 

“’ Aydorne, ov, 6 (dyeipw), orig. a gatherer, collector, 
Mnrowd¢ (cf. wnrpayiprnc [a begging priest of Cy- 
belé]), Anth. P. 6, 218: hence usu. a beggar, vagabond, 
Eur. Rhes. 503, 715 ; a fortune-teller, juggler, quack, 
cheat, Plut., Soph. O. T. 388, Plat. Rep. 364 B.” 

The resemblance between the Agyrti and the 
Gipsies has been before remarked on, in what may 
be called the dark ages of our knowledge of the 
latter. M. Bataillard (De l’Apparition et de la 
Dispersion des Bohémiens en Europe, Paris, 1844, 
p. 53) says :— 

**It is in the first years of the administration of 
Sten Sture, ¢. ¢. about 1513 or 1514, that the Gipsies 
began to show themselves in Sweden.... Immediately 
after the mention of the elevation of Sten comes the 
following passage, ‘sub cujus regimine, illi Sueciam 
agyrte ac circumforanei primum ingressi Zigani, vulgo 

artari hodierno nuncupati,’ Joh. Messenii Scondia /I- 
lustrata, seu Chronologia de Rebus Scandia, &c., Stock- 
holmiz, 1700, fol., p. 72.” 

And Swinburne (Travels through Spain, Lon- 
don, 1787, vol. i. p. 350) says, in speaking of the 
Gipsies in Spain :— 

“ The received opinion sets them down for Egyptians, 
and makes them out to be the descendants of those vaga- 
bond votaries of Isis, who appear to have exercised in 
ancient Rome pretty much the same profession as that 
followed by the present Gipsies, viz., fortune telling, 
strolling up and down, and pilfering.” 

If Mr. Kizeovr will refer to Simson’s Hist. of 
the Gipsies, p. 98, he will observe that Gipsies in 
1506 were new-comers to Scotland. The words, 
“fines nostri regni dudum advenerat,” and 


“aliquot menses hic yersatus,” admit of no other 
meaning. 








“ Who are the Gipsies ?” seems likely to remain 
a vexata questio. A Gipsy once told me that Gen. 
iv. 20 referred to his race. The idea is quite as 
plausible as some that have been started, and has 
the merit of beginning at the beginning. 

M. Bataillard of Paris, who has written several 
most interesting and sterling articles on various 
Gipsy subjects, and who has devoted his life to 
the collection and careful examination of a vast 
mass of materials of all kinds, has long ago pro- 
mised us a book, which promises to be a fit ethno- 
logical companion to Dr. Pott’s well-known work 
on their language. 

For the latest ideas on the antiquity of the 
existence of the Gipsies in Europe I would refer 
Mr. Kitcour to M. Bataillard’s letter in La 
Revue Critique, Sept. 25, Oct. 2 and 9, 1875, “Sur 
les Origines des Bohémiens, ou Tsiganes, avec l’Ex- 
plication du Nom Tsigane,” and separately pub- 
lished by Librairie A. Franck, Rue Richelieu, 67, 
Paris, 1875. 

Can Mr. Kiicovur refer me to an authority for 
the date, “about 1122,” of the paraphrase of 
Genesis, mentioned in Chambers’s Encyclopedia? 

H. T. Crorron. 

Manchester. 


Mr. Kixcour mentions a notice of Gipsies as 
early a3 1122 a.p., also, still earlier, a supposed one 
by Cicero. Is it not very probable that the “ Ped- 
lars” (Mercatores), from whom Cesar, when in 
Gaul, received information about Britain, were 
also Gipsies ? E. Leaton BLeNkKrysoprr. 


Tinker is, in my humble opinion, the English 
form of a word known, in its Italian form, as 
Zingaro (pronounced Tsingaro), meaning a Gipsy. 
The thorough identity of Tinker and Zingaro in 
meaning, and—viewing them philologically—the 
thorough closeness of their relationship in their 
sound and in their spelling, seem to me to put 
this highly interesting conclusion beyond all ques- 
tion. There is good reason for believing that this 
conclusion will, in due time, play a very important 
part in solving the great problem, Who are the 
Gipsies? There is, at present, so much prejudice 
and foregone conclusion with reference to the 
Gipsies, that I scarcely care to take up your space 
with any further remarks on the subject at this 
time. Mr. Sarrn says that Tinkler means a par- 
ticular craft, not a race of people ; and in proof of 
this adds that there is no Romany word that he 
ever heard of from which it could be derived. 
This assumes that the Gipsies gave themselves the 
name of Tinklers, of which there is no proof, and, 
it may be added, no probability. The Gipsies did 
not, so far as I am aware, give themselves their 
other name of the Gipsies. Mr. Sarrn also says 
that the Gipsies came into Scotland about 1506, 
meaning, as I understand the remark, that they 
came into Scotland for the first time about that 
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date; but of this, again, there is no proof. Some 
Gipsies may have then come into Scotland, just as 
some did some few years ago; but that is no 
ground whatever for concluding that there were 
no Gipsies in Scotland prior, and long prior, to 
1506. There is not the vestige of a ground, that 
I am aware of, for holding that Gipsy, Tinker, and 
Tinkler did not originally denote the same wan- 
dering people, these names being still used for 
that purpose. Dr. Ramace’s item of proof, con- 
nected with the city of Perth, is of value, and 
tends to bear out the views expressed by me in 
former notes. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the ordinary ideas as to the Gipsies are erroneous. 
Mr. Suirx speaks of them as being a different 
race. Different from whom? There is a num- 
ber of what may be termed different races in the 
United Kingdom, though they are now a good 
deal intermixed ; and, if the Gipsies are a different 
race from the other races, they only add one more 
to the number. I have some further notes on the 
subject which may be given on a future occasion. 
Henry Kitcovr. 





Mitton’s Forestry (5" §. v. 43, 91.)—I might; 
certainly, have carried a little further my remarks 
in defence of Milton. I aimed at brevity, how- 
ever, so far as consistent with my purpose. But 
it is due to Mr. Menzies to say that the omission 
of the comma after “ groves” was mine. Finding 
that the punctuation—whether of Mr. Menzies or 
the reviewer I know not—in the Times was wrong 
(e. g. the line, 


” 


“With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 


had a colon after “ top”), and knowing how the 
pointing varies in different editions, I thought it 
better to omit the points, especially as the quota- 
tions were to serve, as it were, twice. Writing the 
day after the review appeared, I was unwilling to 
lose the chance of my letter appearing in the fol- 
lowing number of “N. & Q.,” as I thought I 
should do if I dealt with the punctuation. I 
ought, however, to have mentioned the omission. 

That Milton does not connect the “ arched 
walks ” with the oak and pine seems open to some 
doubt, for in two of the three editions I have re- 
ferred to there are commas after “brown” and 
“loves.” And what authority is there for Silvan, 
as Milton’s text? But I fear I shall be called 
hypercritical. 

With reference to the word “ brown,” I would 
ask Mr. Cotirys whether he had considered p. 240 
in vol. iii. of Modern Painters, together with the 
other instances of Milton’s use of the word—in 
P. R, ii. 293, iii. 326; P. L., ix. 1088; and 
“yc. 2: especially the second of these—before de- 
ie that the word is not equivalent to bruno, 

ark, 


probably the best. Still, the holm-oak might be 
called a “ monumental” tree, just as a yew or a 
cypress might, from its sombre colour, sempervi- 
rency, and suitability for association with graves 
and monuments ; and I once thought this epithet 
was used to distinguish the tree from the “ forest- 
oak” of P. L., i. 612, or from the oak simple : nor 
is it irrelevant, in reply to a gentleman like Mr. 
Menzies, who declares that “no reason is known,” 
to state some three or four admissible reasons for 
using a particular word. Jl Penseroso was written 
before Milton went abroad, so that he was not 
ising Italian memories. 

Every observer can testify to the truth of Mr. 
Cot.ins’s remarks upon the elm; but if their 
truth were not so obvious, he would be a bold man 
who should say that a particular avenue or tree, 
described some 240 years ago, was not, to all poetic 
intents, star-proof. Though I have seen many 
lightning-stricken trees, I doubted whether I could 
vouch for the truth of the epithet “singed.” If 
Mr. Cottiys can do this, the further question as 
to the top of the oak being singed seems, practi- 
cally, settled. For it is said further on in the 
review that “a tree, to take fire at all, must be 
old,” and that “lightning selects the finest and 
largest of living trees, whose wood is too green to 
burn.” This, coupled with the admission of “a 
sort of baldness” to which the oak is liable, and 
which is admirably described by Shakspeare in As 
You Like It, where he speaks of— 

«* An oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity,” 
goes to show that Milton has here given us a 
literally true description of a natural phenomenon. 
What Mr. Cotirys says about sheet lightning is 
very interesting. Does he speak from personal 
observation ? J. L. WALKER. 


Americanisms (5 §, iv. 404.)—Mr. Prester 
makes the mistake, by no means uncommon, of 
treating as Americanisms bad English used by an 
American. There are three kinds of American- 
isms, and I think only three, which are— 

1. New words or old words in a new sense, used 
to express something in the ideas or experiences 
of a new country, not tersely or adequately ex- 
pressed by any English word in its ordinary sense. 
Such words or expressions, when once used, fre- 
quently spread over the whole country, sometimes 
with great rapidity, and are at once adopted, be- 
cause they supply a recognized want. Words 
originating in this way are no more liable to criti- 
cism than a new scientific term applied to a new 
discovery in science. 

2. Local Americanisms—such as “ grup,” in 
New England, and “reckon,” in the South, for 
“think.” Such localisms are no more numerous 





The simplest meaning of “monumental oak” is 





in America than in England, as I know from fa- 
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miliar intercourse with the common people of both 
countries, and are froquently of English origin. 

3. American slang. This class of words, or 
rather this dialect, seems to be a kind of revised 
and improved Billingsgate, with less malice and 
more vulgar wit than the original, and may be 
heard at any railway station or steamboat landing, 
as it was by Mr. Dickens, and might almost be 
mistaken for the language of the common people. 

Only two of the words given by Mr. Presiter 
in his long list fall under either of these heads. 
These are “mop-board,” the origin of which is 
obvious, and “tumble-bug.” “Tumble-bug” is a 
name popularly given to a kind of beetle. When 
storing its food, it works it up into such a shape 
that, when grasped tightly, it makes with its own 
body a round ball. It then grasps in turns in the 
right direction, and gives a kick, frequently rolling 
over with its load five or six times, and then re- 
peats the operation until its hole is reached. The 
operation is a curious and interesting one. Hence 
the name. Henry T. Nie. 


Smaxine Hanns (5™ §,. iv. 487; v. 15, 77.)— 
The following passages in Ralph Roister Doister 
would seem to show that shaking hands was a 
common form of greeting in England in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. (1.) Two servant boys, 
quite strangers, meet, and after a little talk one 
says to the other :— 

“In faith then must thou needes be welcome to me, 

Let us for acquaintance shake handes togither, 

And what ere thou be, heartily welcome hither.” 

Act ii. se. 3, 1. 26. 
(2.) Those who have been ‘on bad terms shake 
hands on becoming friendly :— 
“ Goodlucke. Sir, doe not for hir sake beare me your 
displeasure. 
Merygrecke. Well, he shall with you talke thereof more 
at leasure. 
Upon your good usage, he will now shake your hande. 

Royster. And much heartily welcome from a straunge 

lande. 

Merygreeke. Be not afearde, Gawyn, to let him shake 

your fyst.” Act v. sc. 6, ll. 39-44. 
Ga WwW. Zz 

Sherborne. 

In the “Prologue” to Lamartine’s poem of 
Jocelyn, Episode, Journal trouvé chez un Curé de 
Village, first published about forty years ago, the 
following lines occur :-— 

“Tl me semble déja dans mon oreille entendre 

De sa touchante voix l’accent tremblant et tendre, 

Kt sentir, A défaut de mots cherchés en vain, 

Tout son cvour me parler d’un serrement de main ; 

Car lorsque l’amitié n’a plus d’autre langage ; 

La main aide le coeur et lui rend témoignage.” 


J. Macray. 


_ “Lapy-Hetps” (5 §. iv. 306, 375.)—A. J. M., 
in speaking of this foolish expression (p. 375 


makes a serious mistake both in the origin and 





meaning of the word “help,” as used among the 
“Yankees.” In every new country, especially 
country like New England, the first settlers, 
from the nature of the case, need help, and to 
get it must help each other. When the forest 
is felled, the trees (“logs”) must be rolled to- 
gether to be burned. One man cannot do this, 
and there are no “servants” to employ. From 
the necessity of the case, the neighbours gather 
and help each other to “roll the logs.” Hence 
both the word “help” and “log rolling,” now 
extensively used in American politics to cha- 
racterize a combination of the friends of different 
measures to carry them all through a legislative 
body. 

Again, a man would frequently employ the son 
of his neighbour to “ help” his own son to do the 
work on his little farm, both young men perhaps 
spending all their leisure time in preparing for 
college, and each expecting one day to be President 
of the United States, the birthright of every 
“Yankee” boy. 

The idea of “master” and “servant” enters 
neither of their heads. If, instead of “hired 
help,” the term “servant” should be used, there 
would be war between these embryo presidents. 

This was the actual position of such men as 
Webster and Chase in early life. 

Let me assure A. J. M. that “ help ” is an honest 
word, with an honest origin, however affected it 
may have become since it crossed the water. 

H. T. N. 


‘ 


Urbana, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Mrs. Pritcuarn’s Descenpants (5 §, iii. 
509 ; iv. 296, 431, 492; v. 36.)—In the Life of 
Garrick, by Davies, i. 192, it is stated that Mrs. 
Pritchard “laboured to make her family affluent 
and happy”; and immediately after, to show that 
this did not only mean her children, the author 
adds that she “confined all her attention to her 
relations, which were very numerous.” There does 
not seem to be any reason why her brother should 
not have shared in these kindly attentions. With 
regard to her brother’s conduct in relation to Mr. 
Leonard’s legacy, I read the matter in a very 
different light, and do not imagine that Mr. 
Vaughan acted at all unfairly to his sister. He 
seems to have had a strange misconception of his 
position as executor, and to have sadly misled his 
sister. The account in The Thespian Dictionary 
is vague and incomplete ; but I do not think the 
author meant to suggest that Mr. Vaughan at- 
tempted to claim half Mr. Leonard’s legacy to 
Mrs. Pritchard, but rather that he imagined him- 
self, conjointly with her, to be residuary legatees, 
and that they would, therefore, be entitled to 
divide the greater part of the property between 
them. This he was prevented from doing; and 
the bulk of the estate fell to the heirs-at-law, who 
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were nearer relations to Mr. Leonard than Mr. 
Vaughan and Mrs. Pritchard were. Mr. Vaughan’s 
proceedings, for which Davies says he was pub- 
licly censured, were, I believe, his attempts to 
retain the property from the true heirs-at-law, and 
to apply it tothe joint benefit of Mrs. Pritchard 
and himself, not any attempt to claim half of his 
sister’s legacy. 

That A. T. Palmer was the grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Pritchard is stated in the supplement to 
Upeott and Shoberl’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Inving Authors, Lond., 8vo., 1816, p- 444. 
should be glad to know when and where she died. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


_— 


Watertoo Brines (5" §. iv. 247, 415, 518.)— 
As to Mr. John Rennie having given the design for 
Waterloo Bridge, according to Mr. Elmes’s state- 
ment, allow me to quote from J. Britten, F.S.A., 
who, in his Picture of London, 1826, writes, at 
p. 199,— 

“The engineer who gave the plan was Mr. G. Dodd; 
but that gentleman disagreed with the company engaged 
in the undertaking soon after its commencement, and 
the late Mr. Rennie has the merit of conducting it to so 
noble and successful a termination.” 

It is true that it resembles the Pont de Neuilly, 
but it is much grander and nobler ; and Dodd not 
only gave the design, but also commenced the 
structure, so the language of Elmes is untrue, that 
the “great schemer only projected the work.” 
Rennie was incapable of designing such a bridge, 
but that is no disparagement of Rennie’s abilities, 
Rennie was a man of genius, but only as an engi- 
neer. His talent has never been questioned. His 
construction of the centres, upon which the arches 
were turned, was perfectly original. When the 
weight was piled on these timber centres they 
always used to deflect, to the great discomfort and 
dismay of bridge-builders. Rennie discovered 
that if the loading rested longitudinally, in place 
of laterally, this would be got over. When the 
timbers were removed, the arches only sank about 
one inch in the middle. The bridge of Neuilly 
sank eighteen inches immediately. This was a 
noble engineering triumph, and quite enough for 
Rennie. Let every man have his own merit. 
Dodd’s is that of having designed the noblest 
bridge in existence. Thus late in the day we re- 
store to him the honour that was his due, though 
filched from him in his lifetime by cowardly falsi- 
fiers. It cannot benefit the memory of an original 
inventor, like Mr. Rennie, to accord him a glory 
that does not belong to him ; and he was “ na sae 
cannie,” in the Yorkshire sense of the word, as to 
wish it himself probably. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Curistuas Mummers (5 §, iv. 506; v. 75.)— 
My note on the Guisards, although appearing only 


in the early part of last year, with reference to Mr. 
PENGELLY’s note at iii. 55, on the Cornish Christ- 
mas games and giz-dawnce,—consequently before 
the appearance of MippLe TempLar’s note at 
iii. 378. Supposing that my note had been con- 
signed to what Christopher North called the 
Balaam-box, I was agreeably surprised by its 
appearance last Christmas Day. I hope, therefore, 
that Mippte Tempar will acquit me of having 
overlooked or neglected his account of the Tenby 
play. The object of my communication was 
simply to show that traces survive of a rustic 
mystery play, once characteristic of Christmas 
festivities throughout the land, but now rapidly 
sinking into oblivion, and even at Tenby “fast 
going to decay” in 1857, nearly twenty years ago. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. The rise in 
the wages of labour, the facilities afforded for loco- 
motion and change of place, have made the agri- 
cultural labourer so restless that he is constantly on 
the move, and seldom remains in the same place 
for more than one or two years. Local habits and 
associations are thus broken up. The people of a 
district become strangers to each other, and no 
longer cultivate the same social relations as hereto- 
fore. Up to last year, when I wrote, a few young 
men in a quiet rural valley of Roxburghshire, 
ten miles from any town, and about the same dis- 
tance from a railway station, still continued to 
make the round of the parish, in their ordinary 
working dress, calling themselves Guisards, singing 
a song or two in the kitchen, and then passing on 
to the next house. This year even that practice 
has ceased. Not a single party has appeared, al- 
though the season has been open and the nights 
often fine. Among the many useful services ren- 
dered to literature by “N. & Q.,” not the least 
valuable is that of storing up incidents of folk-lore 
and vestiges of old customs, now rapidly disappear- 
ing before the accelerated march of a civilization 
that bids fair to reduce all our ways to the same 
dead level. Of the old customs connected with 
the season, only that of Hogmanay survives. The 
children go their rounds for cakes and pence on the 
last day of the year as merrily as ever ; but Hal- 
loween, Christmas, Handsel Monday, and Twelfth 
Night are things of the past. W. E. 


Gematria (5 §. iv. 513.)—This word is, I 
believe, usually taken by educated Jews to be the 
Greek yewperpia, and so it is also taken by Bux- 
torf, in his Rabbinical Lexicon; for the word is 
of course Rabbinical. A good many Greek words 
have found their way into Rabbinical Hebrew, but 
unfortunately I have omitted to note those which 
I myself have seen. A few words were also, I 
believe, borrowed from the Latin language, and 
one of these I am always accustomed, in my mind, 
to couple with gematria, though there is but little 
real connexion between them. This word is no- 
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taricum, as Buxtorf Latinizes it, though it is, I 
believe, usually pronounced nootrikoon (the oo’s 
like oo in boon) by the Jews, and is apparently 
irregularly formed from the Latin verb notare. It 
is used of words of which each individual letter 
represents, or is supposed to represent, the initial 
letter of another word, and so to stand for that 
word. Thus cabal would be a nootrikoon, if its 
five letters really stood for Clifford, Arlington, 
3uckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, as at one 
time they were believed to do. It is in fact, or 
may be used as, a sort of mnemosynon or memoria 
technica. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Renan identifies this word with yewperpia, and 
for the frequent use of this play upon words in 
the Kabbala refers the student to Literaturblatt 
des Orients, 1849, 1850. The best known example 
of gematria or ghematria is the number of the 
beast in the Apocalypse, 666, which Renan inter- 
prets as = NEPON KAISAP, according to the 
Hebrew arithmetical value of the letters (Renan, 
L’ Antéchrist, p. 417, note). A. L, MAaYrHew. 

Oxford. 


Scotcn Arrorney (5 §, iv. 428.)—If not too 
late in the day, the following extract may supply 
the information required by S. T. — 

- A parasite of a dangerous family... .... The whole 
bole, clasped and stifled in its embraces, dies and rots 
out, and the Matapalo (or Scotch attorney,* as it is 
rudely called here) stands alone on stilted roots, and 
board walls of young wood, slowly coalescing into one 
great trunk; master of the soil once owned by the 
patron on whose vitals he has fed; a treacherous 
tyrant.”—Charles Kingsley, At Last, vol. i. pp. 163-4. 

TENEOR. 

Ceylon. 


Joun Apotpuus (5® §. iii. 9, 96, 215, 376; iv. 
233.)—My father, Mr. Adolphus, was not the 
author of a book published in 1797, called Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic and other Eminent Characters who have 
Distinguished themselves in the Progress of the 
Revolution. His work was entitled Biographical 
Memoirs of the French Revolution. It was pub- 
lished in 1799, in 2 vols., Svo. 

Emity Hgyperson. 


Grorce Butter or Battyrracaer (5™ §, v. 
69.)—Edmund, fourth Viscount Mountgarrett, 
married, first, Lady Dorothy Touchet, by whom 
he had, with other children, Richard, ‘ancestor of 
the present family of Mountgarrett. He married, 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Simeons, of Brightwell, co. Oxford, by his wife, 
daughter of Lord Vaux of Harrowden. By 
this second m: urriage he had a son, Edward Butler, 
to whom he left his estates of Ballyragget, &c. 








* Clusia. 





Edward Butler married Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Mathew, Esq., of Thomastown, Tipperary, 
by whom he had three sons—Edmund ‘(died child- 
less), George, Pierce (died childless), and a daughter 
married to Dudley Bagenal, of Dunleckney, co, 
Carlow. George ‘Butler of Ballyragget married, 
May 20, 1700, ¢ Yatharine, eldest daughter of John, 
Lord Kingston. He died Sept. 19, 1752, leaving 
three sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
James, married Miss Dillon, of Dublin, and died 
March 20, 1749, leaving Robert (died childless), 
Edward, James (titular Archbishop of Cashel), 
and George. 

The above pedigree comes out of Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland, published at Dublin in 1789, 

Henry E. Burwer. 


The following is an exact copy of an inscription 
on a tablet in the south side-aisle of the abbey 
church of Bath :— 

“In memory of 
George Butler, of Ballyragget, 
in the County of Kilkenny, Esq’, 
who died Jan’ 30", 1813, 
aged 68 years. 
R. I. P.” 


It is to be hoped that due care will be taken to 
preserve the numerous monumental inscriptions in 
this fine building. Many monuments, which were 
to be seen some years ago, are not now forth- 
coming ; and it is to be feared that at least one 
inscription has recently disappeared. Though I 
copied the inscription I refer to within the last 
eight months, and made a memorandum of the 
situation of it, I cannot now find the tablet. 

ABHBA. 


Bett Horsss (5 §. iv. 408, 521.)—Bell horses 
are race-horses. The prize was a gold or silver 
bell : hence “to bear the bell.” There is no great 
speed in a pack horse. If your querist can get 
hold of Chester's Triumph in Honour of her Prince, 
reprinted by the Chetham Society, he will finda 
good deal about the races at Chester, the bells 
given to the winners, &c. Re % 


Lines on THE Letrer H (5 §. v. 64.)— 
* From hell, from horsepond, and from hate, 
And placed you where you ne’er should be— 
In honour and in honesty.” 
Such is my recollection of the opening lines of 
the answer. W. J. Bernnarp SMITH. 
Temple. 


I think your correspondent is in error in identi- 
fying these lines with Shropshire. eee no 


doubt there, as elsewhere, uneducated people mur- 
der their h’s, it is by no means the characteristic 
of that county as it is of Worcestershire. I be- 
lieve the lines were written about half a century 
ago by a talented native of the latter county. 

think the following epitaph, from Flyford Flavel 








hawt ee 


oo. Ca eet ee tes OO 


on ©. 
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Churchyard (which I am told is not unique), 
curiously shows that Worcestershire folks like to 
immortalize their pronunciation on stone, as the 
third line needs to be read with their additional h 
before “ uncle” :— 
“To the Memory of William Baker, died Oct., 1810. 
Lo, where the silent marble weeps 
A faithful friend and neighbour sleeps, 
A brother and a unele dear, 
As to the world did appear. 
He lived in love, and so he died, 
His life desired, but God denied.” 
W. M. M. 


Pite Famiry (5" §. v. 89.)—In Sims’s Index to 
Pedigrees and Arms in the British Museum there 
is the name of Pile of Chadleworth, in co. Berks. 
He states that the family were from co. Bucks ; 
and gives the following references to the British 
Museum MSS. :—Harleian, 1483, fo. 119; 1530, 
fo. 48; Add. MS., 14284, fo. 40. For Pile of 
Kemarsh he refers to Add. MS., 4961, fo. 93. 
John Pile, Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge, 
died Dee. 27, 1710, aged 28, and was buried in the 
church of St. John Baptist, Windsor. See Ash- 
mole’s Berks, vol. iii. p. 95. There is no mention 
of the Pile family in Kerry’s Hundred of Bray. 

C. J. E. 

Lapy GREENVILL OR GRENVILLE (5 S. vy. 67.) 
—This lady was the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Fitz, of Fitzford, in the county of Devon, 
Knight, by his wife, a Courtenay of Powderham. 
The widow successively of Sir Alan Percy, Kt. (a 
younger son of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumber- 
land), who died s.p. ; of Thomas D’Arcy (son and 
heir of Thomas, third Lord D’Arcy of Chiche, 
Viscount Colchester and Earl of Rivers), who died 
in his father’s lifetime s. p.; and of Sir Charles 
Howard, Kt. (fourth son of Thomas, first Earl of 
Suffolk, K.G.), by whom she had one daughter, 
—she married lastly Sir Richard Grenville (or 
Granville), Kt. and Bart., the celebrated Cavalier 
leader. By Sir Richard, Lady Grenville had, ac- 
cording to Burke’s Landed Gentry (Granville), 
“one son, who was put to death by the Parliament, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, m. to Colonel Lenard, 
a staunch Royalist.” ARGENT. 


In Devonshire there are many stories related of 
this Lady Howard, and, if correct, she was famed 
as much for her crimes as for her beauty. It is 
still believed she travels nightly, between the hours 
of midnight and cockcrow, in a coach of bones, 
attended by a bloodhound, from Fitzford House 
to Okehampton Park. Each night the hound 
brings back a single blade of grass in his mouth. 
Lady Howard is to continue this penance until 
every blade of grass is picked in the park. Another 
Version of the story turns the lady herself into a 
hound, and thus makes her perform a more la- 


Joun Dawson or Seppercr (5" §, v. 87.)— 
In reply to Mr. Picxrorn’s query respecting “Old 
Engraving of Dawson of Sedbergh,” I find in 
Evans’s Catalogue of Portraits, No. 14944 :— 

“Dawson, John, born at Garsdale, Yorkshire, articled 
toa surgeon at Lancaster, and settled at Sedbergh as 
surgeon and mathematical teacher ; died 1820, aged 86. 
Mezzotint. Allen (painter); W. Barney (engraver).” 

Crawrorp J. Pocock. 


R. Branpon, THE EXEcUTIONER OF CHARLEs I. 
(5 S. v. 46, '76.)—There is a tradition current in 
Sheffield that this man ended his days there, and 
was buried ina vault underneath the parish church. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” say whether 
this is unfounded, and, if so, how it was that the 
tradition arose ? DUNELMENSIS. 


Exvizasetn Hamitton (4™ §. xi. 522; xii. 55, 
133, 216 ; 5 §. iv. 178, 256.)—Your correspon- 
dent (iv. 178) mentions that there is a biographic 
notice of this lady in the Christian Freeman, 
August, 1875. Is the writer of this sketch in the 
Christian Freeman not mistaken in regard to what 
he supposes to have been her religious opinions ? 

In the Memoirs of Elizabeth Hamilton, by Miss 
Benger, there is in vol. i. a letter of date Oct., 
1812, in which Miss Hamilton mentions that she 
had lately become a member of the Church of 
England. See also, towards the end of vol. ii. of 
Miss Benger’s memoir, “Some Remarks by Miss 
Hamilton on the Book of Revelations.” 

From these “ Remarks,” and from what Miss 
Hamilton has said in the letter I have referred to, 
are we not warranted in supposing that she was a 
believer in the orthodox and scriptural doctrine 
regarding the Holy Trinity ? R. Ineuts. 


ARABELLA Fitzyames (5 §. iv. 488; v. 14, 
56.)—Arabella Churchill appears to have had some 
provision from the Duke of York, independent of 
the pension on the Irish Establishment which Mr. 
Sotty mentions. My family hold lands near 
Limerick which, at the Restoration, belonged to 
Sir Hardress Waller, but were then, with those of 
the other regicides, confiscated, and granted to the 
Duke of York. When the private estate of King 
James was sold in 1703-4, my ancestor bought 
this portion, and it was then charged with annuities 
to Arabella amounting in the whole to 1101. a 
year, which Colonel Godfrey received on her behalf. 
I presume other lots were similarly charged. 
Gort. 


Herrick anp Avsonivus (5 §. iv. 226, 471.)— 
A great many writers, besides those mentioned 
by your two correspondents, have used language 
and thoughts very similar to those in Gather 
ye Rosebuds. I have made a list of at least a 
dozen before Herrick. The following, which is 





borious journey. Emity Cote. 





essentially the same, was written several hundred 
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years before Ausonius, and is the earliest I have Tae Socrery or Frienps (5" §. iv. 479; 
yet met with ; but the imagery has been so often 12.)—To the publications mentioned by Mr, 
used to enforce the same sentiments, that it would | Hicxes I beg to add The Annual Monitor; or, 
by no means be safe to say that it also was not a | Obituary of the Members of the Society of Friends 
“ plagiarism ” from some one earlier still :— lin Great Britain and Ireland, published by 
“For our time isa very shadow that passeth away: | Messrs. Kitto & Marsh, London, and of which the 
and after our end there is no returning: for it is fast thirty-fourth volume (new series) has just appeared. 
eed 0 that no man cometh ROE ings eh | Numerous tracts were inued by the York Friend 
are present : and let v8 speedily vse the creatures like as Tract Association, among them one | Y ’, No. 9) 
in youth. entitled Sentiments of the Society of Friends on 
“ Let vs fill our selues with costly wine, and ointments: | Divine Worship and Gospel Ministry, feap. 8vo. 
and let no flower of the Spring passe by vs. 16 pp., printed by John L. Linney, York, and sold 
~ . a ne our selues with Mose buds before they by C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street, London, which 
“Let none of vs goe without his part of our volup- will no doubt meet ErneLperta’s want, 
tuousnesse :* Jet us leaue tokens of our ioyfulnesse in From July, 1832, till the end of 1837 (120 
euery place : for this is our portion, and our lot is this.” | numbers, generally of 16 pp.) appeared at irregular 
—Auuthorized Version, 1611, Book of Wisdom, ¢. ii. v. 5-9. | intervals a periodical publication entitled The 





R. R. Yorkshireman, a Religious and Literary Journal, 
Soston, Lincolnshire. by a Friend (i. ¢., Luke Howard, Esq., F.R.S., &c., 
DP BinSeen y metmbad « sahead at Pontafras 

He 5 §. v. 9, 54, 98)—In Stow’s| ‘ f Ackworth), printed and publi hed at I ontefract, 

Lo n, | ». 69, will be found, “ Monument and containing a series of articles running from 
bOTe, | ) > S , . T ° : “ss ‘ 

ts “a No. 16 to No. 120, with the heading, “ A Chrono- 

in this Church of St. Peter's (ad Vincula within) the Sesteel Gaemece of Teenie end Uleumitanen 

) T1Ci , nary oO uvents ane reumsts s 
Tower ”: in the chancel a “ very stately monument | *°S'™ ew + yee 

: ’ connected with the Origin and Progress of the 


of the Blounts ; the one of Sir Richard Blount, the : : : , 
Pcs : . 1 Dp: : doctrine ¢ ’ractices Quakers. 
other of Sir Michael, son of the said Richard, both Doctrine and Practices of the Quaker 


successively Lieutenants of the Tower. =a sradford Cartes A. Feperer 
| 





died 11 Au., 1564.” Their arms are blazoned. 
These are the same family as R. Blount and E. 
Lister at Sarsden Hous se. ; ao 


[Erueiserta should write direct to Mr. Hickes for 
the information she now asks. His address was given.] 


‘ 


Wuirrtnc Docs out or Cuurcn (5 §. iv. 


Sxatine Lirerature (5 §. ii. 107, 156, 318, a Qe oe 
379 ; iv. 177, 437.)—If Mr. Foster will excuse | 309, 514; v. 37.)—In the life-size portrait of old 
the delay, here is one more work to add to his list: | Scarlett, the sexton, hung (so curiously out of 
“The Skater’s Monitor, Instructor, and Evening | place) in the nave of Peterborough C: a his 


‘ 


Companion. With Engravings [two etchings and | dog-whip is seen, thrust through his waist-belt. 
six small woodcuts]. Edinburgh: John Menzies, Curnsert Bene. 

) ae oo ‘ OA isn -— r _ . The a . ‘ 
1, Prince’s Street, 1846, Pp. 76. The sul cri] Ports THe Masters or Lanovace (4 §. xi. 
tion list was headed by Prince Albert. No] 119. 5m, iy, 431, 491 - vy. 14, 37, 52, 72.)— 


author's name appears, only the sham signature of | jaye iust been looking at that, I believe, now 
“ Wralte wa? « nC > Dicefa ne > - : ew ‘ 5 * ry . > a 
W a - wag at end of Pre ~~ But I can | much despised book, Lindley Murray, and I find, 
vouch Zor the author having been Mr. Whitelaw, | in vol. i. p. 164, in a note to the participle “ for- 
of 8, James Place, Leith Links, Edinburgh, my 


, . : > : saken” :— 
resentation copy bes r his : rraph, “in testi- . , - - , 
= r of the heel : wee oy nwhtche = > ill . «Walker observes that Milton has availed himself of 
mony of the high satisfaction which — 8 1lUS- | the licence of his art (an art as apt to corrt ipt vrammar 


trations of the Skater’s Monitor, &c., have given | as to raise and adorn language) to use the preterit of 
the subscribers, but especially the Author.” I | this verb for the participle :— 


believe Mr. Whitelaw’s name was Matthew. ‘Th’ immortal mind that hath forsook 
J. W. E. Her mansion.’” 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. I think the parenthesis sums up the controversy. 


Rorat Heaps on Batts (4 §, ix. 76, 250, peumeensas 
309 ; xii. 85; 5 §, i, 235, 417; ii. 318; iv. 139.) Mr. Pictrox unquestionably speaks the sense of 
—There is another of these interesting bells at | most readers of “ N. & Q.,” both in his approval 
Lighthorne, Warwickshire. The inscription is par- | of “ loved and sung,” and in his utter reprobation 
ticularly clear and perfect :— of “there let him lay.” I think this te rrible slip 
+ IOHANNIS (K) PRECE (Q) DVLOE (K) SONET (Q) | may be paralleled by a line in Cain, Act ii. sc. 2: 
BT (K) AMENE. 
Initial cross and letters as at Chippenham, Cambs. 
Henry T. TILLEY 














“Let He who made thee answer that.” 
To quote Dr. Garry’s words, “I ask other of 
your readers what they think of the use of the 


* Margin s says, “or iolitie.” 2 ~~ | word” He. W. WuaisTon. 
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Dovuste Curist1an Names (5% S§. ii. passim ; 
iii. 16, 35, 77, 177.)—In searching the registers of 
Harlington, co. Bedford, lately, I came across a 
rather early example of a bond fide double Chris- 
tian name :— 

“1686. Anna-Letitia, daughter of Sir Francis Wingate 
and y* Lady Anne his wife, baptized Dec. ‘4 ~* 

». C. E. 


Pre-RerormMatTion Cuurcu Puate (5 §. v. 
48, 76, 98.)—If Mr. Ixp will give us the Assay 
Office letter on the older piece of plate, he will 
render antiqueries an accepts able service. Mr. 
Morgan’s list pub lished 1853) has only one spec i- 
men of the alphabet used 1438 to 1457, namely, 


the letter H. r. 2. 


Masor Francis Peirson (5 §. v. 67, 93. 
In 3° S. vi. 129, 195, 239, Mr. Sutxiivan will 
find some information concerning this gallant offi- 
ers connexions. The ‘re is in the National Gal- 
lery a very fine painting by Copley, re pres enting 
the death of Major Peirson in 1781, and this has 
been very well engraved. There is also a small 
vignette of it in vol. xvi. of Hume and Smollett’s 
History of England, with continuation by the 
Rey. T. S. Hughes, B.D.. London, 1835. ; 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





To two of his isters we re oly n pen ions of 
l. a year each T. J. Bexserr 
T ) 4 Ex! rOr sth © 
I Ss 4X ECUTORS ) © 
eat . 
ot ; 


“* As he who has accepted an invitation cannot dis- 
engage himself from it, the master of the feast cannot 
put off t! >» entertainment on any pretence whatever. 
Urgent business, sickness, not even death itself, can dis- 
pense with the obligation which he is under of giving 
the entertainment for which he has sent out invitations, 
which have been accepted; for in the extreme cases of 

compulsory absence, - leath, his place may be filled by his 
friend or executor. "ide Le Manuel des Amphitryons, 
Svo., Paris, 1808, oa Cours Gastronomique, 1809, to 


which the reader is referred for further instructions.” — 
The Cook’s Ovacle, by W. Kitchiner, M.D., new edition, 
London, 1829, p- 37. 

We 


The question, I think, could be settled by Mr. 
Weasel. See Ton Thousand a Year, bk. iv. ch. iv. 
vol. i. D 353, People’s Edition). The learned 
author can, doubtless, supply his address. 

P. J. F. Gantition 


“Tstoxicatine” (5t8 §, iv. 409, 523.)—While 
perfectly agreeing with the etymology given by 
Mr. Peaco K, I would suggest to him that the 
Spanish words he gives, viz., entovicar and atoxicar, 
are obsolete only in form ; the newer entosigar and 
atosigar being of frequent occurrence with the 
Same meaning, namely, “to poison.” 


A. W. Preace. 








Corx Impressions on Betts (5" §. iv. 306, 
473.)—This is a subject which has often been 
referred to in ““N. & Q.”; but has it ever been 
questioned where the said coins on bells are real 
coins or impressions only? In olden times pious 
persons threw gold and silver ornaments into the 
molten metal as votive offerings. The metal of the 
great bell of Burmah, after it was broken up, was 
said to be worth 66,565/., and pieces of gold and 
silver were said to be traceable, unmelted, in the 
metal. At the present day coins are put beneath 
foundation stones of great buildings. Now, is it 
not possible that rectors, churchwardens, and others 
concerned would gladly furnish a coin for their 
bell? If coins were placed upon the mould, would 
the molten metal not gather them up, as it were, 
and present them to view for generations as the 
votive offerings of those concerned in getting the 
bell cast? If they are impressions only, why so? 
There would be no “virtue” in an impression (?). 
I have seen coins on bells presenting the obverse 
and reverse of a Charles If. shilling remarkably 
clear and distinct. Would the mould take, and 
ell-metal present, a clear and distinct im- 
pression ? EaGue. 





ayo a of coins are found so frequently 
upon church bells that an attempted list of in- 
stances woul 1 be much too long for the columns of 
“N. & Q.” In Leicestershire alone I find English 
ins dating from the fifteenth century to the reign 
of George III. At North Kilworth, in that 
county, there are impressions of a coin of John V. 
of Portugal. 
A reference to the printed lists of inscriptions 
on church bells will supply very many instances. 
THomas NortTu. 





The Bank, Leicester. 

Tue “Graxts’ GRAVES” Penritn (5% §, 
iv. 44, 95.)—There is an old engraving of this 
monument in which wild boars are represented 
on the slabs, which stand edgewise between the 
columns. I think the artist must have drawn 
largely upon his imagination ; at least, when I saw 
the stones, more than thirty years ago, ‘there was no 
device visible beyond a sort of rade cre malate, 
The upright monoliths are sculptured with orna- 
ments, amongst which the = atrefoil is most con- 
They are about 12 ft. high, and stand 
W. J. Bernyarp Smiru. 


spicuous. 
bout 15 ft. apart. 
Temple. 


“TrrroraL” (5% §. iv. 429; v. 18.)—S. T. P.’s 
note reminded me of a paragraph I had seen in 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (10th edit., 1861), 
and when I referred thereunto, sub “Teetotaller, 

I think I found the name of the hero of the cop- 
per medal :— 

“ An artisan of Preston in Lancashire, named Richard 
Turner, in addressing temperance meetings in that and 
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other towns, acknowledged that he had been a hard 
drinker most part of his life ; and being an illiterate 
man, and in want of a word to express how much he 
then abstained from malt and spirits, used to exclaim, ‘ I 
am now a Teetotaller,’ and hence the phrase—about 
1831.” 

Sr. SwirHry. 


Wowmen’s Rients (5" §. iv. 269, 493; v. 37.)— 
Mra. Ann Bass, of Aylestone, Leicestershire (lately 
deceased), was an excellent churchwarden of that 
parish for several years. It is evident, from the 
following entry in the Hall Book (in MS.) of the 
Corporation of Leicester, under date of 1621, that 
women were sometimes admitted to the freedom 
of that borough :— 

“Tt is agreed by a generall consent that William 
Hartshorne, husbandman, shall be made a ffreeman of 
this corporacon, payinge such ffyne as Mr. Maior and 
the Chamblyns that now be shall assess. But he is not 
allowed any freedome or priviledge by reason that his 
mother was made a ffreewoman. Neither is it thought 
fitt that any woman be hereafter made free of this cor- 
poracon.” 

Tuomas Norrn. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


999 Years (5" S. iv. 289, 
25, 1811, Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, Bart., lord of the manor of Manchester, de- 
mised a plot of land at Ancoats, in that township, 
for nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, which term will expire in the year of our 
Lord 11,810, when his heirs or assigns can eject 
the tenants, and take possession of all buildings 
standing thereon. Now I could never conceive 
why Sir Oswald did not originally make the grant 
for an even ten thousand years, for it would merely 
have allowed the leaseholders another twelve 
months before such rigorous measures could be 
enforced. James Hieson, F.R.H.S. 
Ardwick, Manchester. 


LEASES FOR 99 OR 
472; v. 54.)—On July 


“Tue Burrs” (2 §. vi. 431; 5S. v. 49,)— 
The extract from the Historical Records of the 
Regiment seems to imply that the Buffs formed 
part of the expedition which sailed from St. Helens 
on March 29, 1761, but does not distinctly state 
so. On the other hand Beatson, Naval and Mili- 
tary Memoirs, declares that it did not, but that 
it followed some weeks later. He gives the list of 
the fourteen detachments and their commanders 
(vol. iii. p. 330), and fully describes the attack on 
Belleisle on April 7, which, it is well known, was 
unsuccessful ; and adds that, “when the news 
reached London of the check General Hodgson 
had received, the nation seemed displeased, not 
having been accustomed of late to rebuffs of this 
sort. The minister immediately ordered a rein- 
forcement of four battalions of infantry,” &c. 
(vol. ii. p. 462). And in the list of these four 
the first is the Buffs, under Major J. Biddulph. 

According to Toone’s Chronology of the Reign 





of George ITTI., 1834, the news of the failure of 
Hodgson’s attack upon Belleisle was brought to 
London by Capt. Ellis and Capt. Rooke, in the 
Escorte, on April 19; and “the ten transports 
with the regiment of Old Buffs, &c., sailed from 
Spithead ”” on May 14, 1761. Belleisle surrendered 
on June 8. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


PuitoLoaicat (5™ §. iv. 489; v. 10, 91.)—I 
beg to tender my best thanks to your three corre- 
spondents for their prompt and full answers to my 
query. Dux Trosanvus. 





Miscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 


Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Canonized by Pope 
Alexander IIT., a.p. 1173.) Edited by James 
Craigie Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE present volume of materials for the biography 

of Becket consists of the life, sufferings, and 

miracles of the archbishop, told by William, a 

monk of Canterbury. The life is short, occupying 

136 pages, while the miracles fill the remainder of 

546 pages. There is nothing new in the former. 

We are told how the archbishop was opposed by 

several of the bishops who supported the king, 

above whose crown Thomas would have put his 
crozier, and would have made England subject to 

a foreign government seated at Rome. In the 

course of the narrative there is occasionally a cir- 

cumstance or incident which provokes a smile. 

This occurs even in the account of the death of 

Thomas. The writer was affrighted at the cry of 

Fitz Urse, “Strike! strike!” Thinking this 

meant general slaughter, and not deeming himself 

fit for glorious martyrdom, he very ingloriously 
and rapidly retreated : “ minus idoneus martyrio, 
celeri tergiversatione, gradus ascendi, complodens 
manus.” The miracles, printed for the first time, 
amount to 168. Some of them are extremely 
childish ; others show that there were religious 
men who had considerable doubts as to the arch- 
bishop’s sanctity. He seems to have been often 
moved for very indifferent purpose ; no doubt, 
what seems, to men of the present time, blasphemy 
was holiness in the eyes of sincere men in earlier 
ages. We make extract of one, because it has 
sometimes been held that one species of what was 
called “leprosy” in those ages was, in fact, iden- 
tical with another loathsome disease, which, ac- 
cording to some writers, was brought into Europe 
by the Crusaders. Be this as it may, the following 
is not without interest to those who study the 
science of contagious diseases :— 

“ De eo qui lepram incurrit quia meretrici adhzsit. 

“Venerabili Cantuariensis ecclesie priori et ejusdem 
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ecclesiz sanctissimo conventui, frater Fulco prior beati 
Leonori de Bellomonte, et Hugo de Preriis sacerdos, 
salutem. Notum fieri volumus caritate vestr2 mira- 
culum memoria dignum in parochia nostra effulsisse. 
Contigit namque presentium latorem Odonem nomine, 
parochianum quidem nostrum, meretricem adhzsisse, 
statimque post peccatum pcenam peccati lepram contra- 
hisse ; unde corde compuncto convolans ad confessionis 
baptismum, acceptum a nobis consilio, locum in quo 
beatus Thomas martyr et pontifex requiescit adire de- 
crevit ; vovans in perpetuum se carnem non gustaturum, 
sed nec vinum feria sexta bibiturum, nec interulam in- 
duturum donec votum compleret. Quid plura? Voti 
transgressor carnem comedit, et confestim fracto voto 
totum corpus ejus elephantino morbo percussum est. 
Unde peenitentia ductus consilio nostro votum iteravit, 
et viriliter tenuit ; sicque infra breve tempus caro ipsius 
fere pristine restituta est sanitati. Hoc autem sanctis- 
simi patres, apud nos actum inter cetera pretiosi mar- 
tyris, miracula ascribi quaesumus faciatis.” 

The miracles seem to have been written for 
Henry II.’s reading. The one above will suggest 
many subjects for remark to those who are fond of 
examining into bygone ways of life ; but, in fact, 
there are few of the miracles here recorded that 
have not the same tendency. We must add that 
the volume is edited with the taste, judgment, and 
good faith which the Government and the country 
expect from the gentlemen employed in such re- 
sponsible work. 


Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Consisting 
of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces 
of our earlier Poets. Together with some few 
of later Days. By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop 
of Dromore. 2 vols. Edited by J. V. Prichard. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

Tue time had come for a reprint of the selections 
made, as Percy remarks, “from an ancient folio 
MS. in the editor’s possession, which contains 
nearly two hundred poems, songs, and metrical 
romances. This manuscript was written about 
the middle of the last (the seventeenth) century, 
but contains compositions of all times and dates, 
from the ages prior to Chaucer to the conclusion 
of the reign of Charles I.” This collection will 
not, of course, excite the enthusiasm which it did 
among many learned readers in earlier days, when 
other works on the same subject were scarcely 
procurable, but it will be very welcome to many, 
nevertheless. The bishop, who dedicated the ori- 
ginal work to “the Right Hon. Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Northumberland in her own right, Baroness 
Perey, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, and 
Latimer,” plumes himself, in his Preface (a quaint 
bit of writing, well worth the reading), on the 
great care that had been taken “to admit nothing 
immoral or indecent.” But time has changed 
manners, style, and opinions ; and there are things 
in these poems that would warrant the above 
countess and six baronesses rolled into one (were 
she now alive) to blush with the power of seven. 





Our Place among Infinities, by R. A. Proctor (Henry 
S. King & Co.), is (we quote the title-page) “a series of 
essays, contrasting our little abode in space and time 
with the infinities around us.” Essays on astrology and 
the Jewish sabbath are added. The writer acknowledges 
that his views “respecting the interesting question of 
life in other worlds have changed considerably ’’ since he 
wrote on that subject. 


From Messrs. Rivington we have received two more 
instalments of Mr. Storr’s excellent “English School- 
Classics,” Notes to Scott's Waverley (H. W. Eve) and 
Macaulay's Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional Histor 
(H. F. Boyd)—Books XJ. XII. of the Aineid of Vergil, 
edited with Notes by F. Storr, B.A., isintended specially 
for the use of higher forms in public schools—Stories 
from Ovid in Elegiac Verse, with Notes, &c., by 
R. W. Taylor, M.A., is a companion volume to Mr. 
Taylor’s selection from the Metamorphoses (Rugby, W. 

tillington)—Parts V., VI., and VII. of Mr. Garland’s 
Genesis, with Notes— Ars Pastoria, by F. Parnell, 
M.A., Rector of Oxtead, is excellent, if only for the 
“ Hints on Sermons.” We read: “St. Vincent de Paul, 
lamenting one day that his earnest preaching had but 
little effect, met a vine-dresser, and asked him how his 
sermons were liked. ‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘ we are all sensible 
that everything you tell usis good, but you preach too 
long. We ignorant men are just like our own wine-vats— 
the juice must have plenty of room left to work in; and 
once filled to the brim, if you attempt to pour in more, 
even if it be the very best juice in the world, it will only 
be spilt on the ground and lost.’”"—The Pythagorean 
Triangle; or, the Science of Numbers, by the Rev. G. 
Oliver, D.D., &c. (Hogg & Co.), is posthumous, and 
printed verbatim et literatim from the author's hitherto 
unpublished MS.—Here we should mention A Sketch of 
the History of the Antient and Primitive Rite of Masonry 
in France, America, and Great Britain, with Charters 
and other Documents (John Hogg).—Reminiscences of 
Three Oxford Worthies, by J. M. Chapman, M.A. (James 
Parker). cannot fail to recall pleasing recollections in the 
minds of those who worked with John Keble :— 
** Too strict a Churchman for a liberal age, 
He found not, sought not, lofty patronage ; 
Saw friends and pupils, with unenvious eye, 
Rais’d to high station, and himself pass’d by ” ; 
Jolin Miller, who originally suggested the title of ‘‘ The 
Christian Year” :— 
** Averse from aimless theory and strife, 
He taught the Gospel as a rule of life 
and C. A. Ogilvie :— 
“No son of Oxford deem’d more worthy there 
To fill with dignity the Pastoral chair.” 
To the lines on Mr. Miller is prefixed a memoir by Dr. 
Wilson, late President of Trinity.—Messrs. Parker have 
also issued Aristotelis de Arte Poetica (Vahlen’s Text), 
with Notes by the Rev. E. Moore, B.D., Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. It appears that some eighty 
years have elapsed since the appearance of an English 
edition of the Poetics ; Mr. Moore’s object, therefore, is 
to place before the English student the latest results of 
modern research.—Ought we to Obey the New Court 
Created by the Public Worship Regulation Act? by 
Orby Shipley, M.A. (Pickering), is opportunely reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review, with, for motto, an ex- 
tract from Hooker, book viii., Zcc. Pol., “If the cause 
be spiritual...... boldly and lawfully we may refuse to 
answer before any civil judge.” Mr. Shipley concludes 
his paper thus, “As the Question ultimately revolves 
itself into one of obedience to God or man, the writer 
can only, with much diffidence, yet with all earnestness, 
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make answer that, We cannot recognize the new judge, 
we ought not to obey the New Court, created by the 
authority of the Public Worship Regulation Act.”—Ina 
Handbook to Fairford Church (Fairford, T. Powell) will 
be found a full description of its memorable windows.— 
Mr. H. W. Henfrey has printed separately his papers on 
Oliver Cromwell's Sceptre sand The National Flags of the 
Commonwealth ; and Mr. W. Winters has publis shed, in 
commemoration of its restoration by Sir T. F. Buxton, 
history of the Lady Chapel of Waltham Abbey. The 
Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ (Macintosh) is an 
explanation, by the Rev. G. W. Butler, M.A., of the dif- 
ficulties connected with the genealogy of our Lord. 


Tue Librarianship of the Queen’s College, Cork, has 
been conferred on Dr. Caulfield, Royal Cork Institution. 

A srcoxp edition has been called for of the Law 
Magazine and Review for February, in which the article 
on the “ Ex-territoriality of Public Ships of War in 
Foreign Waters” is from the pen of Sir Travers Twiss. 


fotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. Hversson.—The answer may be found in England's 
Worthies in Church and State, c xiv., “ Note here that 
in the time of Henry VI. de such a place was left off, 
and the addition of knight or squire was assumed, though 
not generally in all places.” 

Mr. J. Matamu.—We will attentively read whatever 
our correspondent may please to send us on the subject 
of the pic fase which is said to represent the marriage of 
Shakspeare and Anne Hathaway. The MS. already re- 
ceived is not to the purpose. 

Icroramvs has only to ask his wine-merchant for an 
answer to his first query. The Irish word in the second 
query denotes the two materials of which the dish is 
made. 

K. E. M.—It is now known that the interesting ac- 
count of Collins, the poet, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
signed V., was by Gilbert White, of Selborne. 

A. J. B. asks, “In which of Thomas Carlyle’s works 
can I find his remarks on Mr. A. C. Swinburne?” 

HERMENTRUDE.—It only applies to new correspon- 
dents. 

’A.—There should be no mark whatever on the final 
vowel. The use of the sign named is quite erroneous. 

C. G. H.—Received ; accept our thanks. 

W. W. B.—The volumes have appeared irregularly. 

Erxratum.— Pp. 63, 64, A. L. G.’s query in “ Who Shot 
Nelson!” commencing “‘ Would any contributor,” Xc., 
should be, “ Would any contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ be able 
to give an idea if there was ever ground stated, on reli- 
able evidence, for conjecturing that an act of murder 
ended Villeneuve’s days, rather than that, as is the 
general belief, he died by suicide ?” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





\) OTICE.—The Fourta Votvme of Nores AND 
AN “QUERIES. FIFTH SER LES, price 104. 6., is Now Ready, 
Cases for Bindi ne. price 1a. 3 ost free 
— 1., 1L., and IIL, Fifth Series, may also be had, price 10s, féd, 
each. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 


J OTES anp QUERIES.—Wantep to Pu RCHASE, 
AN the GENERAL INDEX to the THIRD SERIES. 18. 6d. will 
be given by JOHN FRANCIS, 29, Wellington Street, Stran 


J ANTED to PURCHASE, Nores anp 
QUERIES, Nos. 33, 178, 199, and Index to Vol 
THIRD SERIES. One Shilling each will be given by 


VI 
JOuN 
FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


M ESS8s. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 


Tilustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS 15, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 7a. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of the Firreenrn-Ceytory 
4 PRINTED BOOKS in the Library of Trinity College, Com- 
bridge. By ROBERT SINKER, M.A., Librarian and formerly Uhaplain 
of Trinity College, Editor of the * Testamenta XII. Patriarcharam,” 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait, price 15s, 


(HE LITERATURE of the KYMRY, a Critical 

Essay on the Language and Literature of Wales during the 
Twelfth and Two succeeding Centuries ; containing numerous Speci- 
mens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, aes om panied by English Translations, 
By the late THOMAS STEPHENS. Second Edition, with —e 
and Corrections by the Author. Edited by the Rev. D LVAN 
EVANS, B.D. With a Life of the Author by B. T. W TLLTAMS, Qc. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; 

being an Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Forei 
School of Modern P' nilology, more oun ially as applied to the Engli 
Prize Essay, by JAMES CRESSWELL CLOUG it Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society, Member of the English Dialect Societv, Assistant 
at Huddersfield College, late Modern Master at Liverpool College. 

London : LONGMANS & CO. 
BIBLE CUSTOMS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 214. 


Ts E MODERN CUSTOMS and MANNERS of 

BIBLE LANDS, Illustrative of Scripture. By HENRY VAN- 
LENNEP, D.D. 

“It is impossible to over-estimate the value and importance of Dr. 
Lennep’s work. So intensely reliable are the statements, that it 
seems indeed to be absolutely impossible, in any single instance, to in- 
validate them, for the more its pages are studied and considered, so 
much the more conclusive will it appear that a better help to a perfect 
understanding and a thorough appreciation of the Holy Scripturesean 
scarcely be expected ever to appear.”—Beil’s Weekly Messenger. 

JOHN M URR. AY, Albemarle Street. 


THE ST. JAMES’ 8 LE CTURES. 
Now ready, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


OMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE: Six 
J Lectures delivered in St. James's chang b, erie on the 
following Subjects. Witha Preface. By F J.£ EMPE, M.A. 
Rector. 
Content. 
The “ DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” 
Master of Marlborough 
The “ PENSEES” of BLAISE PASC 
Dean of St. Paul's. 
ST. FRANCIS of SALES’“ DEVOUT LIFE.” E. M. 
D.D., Dean of Norwich 
BAXTER and “ The SAINTS’ , D.D. 
bishop of Dublin. 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
Bishop of Derry. 
JEREMY TAYLOR'S 
Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St 
“We must heartily approve the enterprise of the Rector of St. 
James's, which has resulted in the appearance cof th is volume. Tt is te 
be hoped that the circulation of it may be sufficient to enable Mr. 
Kempe to follow it by another and similiar series in the coming year. 
This is healthful food for the denizens of the West End (and elsewhere 
for the matter of that), and it will be well for their spiritual pastors 
to provide them with plenty of it."—Literary Churchman, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


W. Farrar, D.D., Head 


AL. R. W. Church, M.A. 
Goulbourn, 
Arch- 


D.D., 


REST.” R. C, Trench 


“CONFESSIONS.” W. Alexander, 


“HOLY LIVING and DYING.” W. G. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 








